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T is among the misfortunes that attend 
General Dumouriera to be abandoned by 
the world; to be the outcaſt of ſociety ; to be 
compelled to fly from city to city to ſeek an 
aſylum from the rage and madneſs of his coun- 
trymen who imagine they will ſerve the public, 
cauſe and rid the world of a traitor if they can 
but plunge a dagger into his breaſt ; and to avoid 
the wretch whoſe avarice would tempt. him to 
gain the price offered for his blood by the Con- 
vention. Compelled to live among ſtrangers 
under the diſguiſe of an aſſumed name, and to 
| ſubmit to the pain of liſtening to opinions on 
his conduct, equally ſevere. and unjuſt, that 
are induſtriouſly circulated by the hired jour- 
.naliſts of the different courts of Europe, who 
beſtow their praiſes only on the ſucceſsful, and 
every where encountering emigrants who deteſt 
him with as little reaſon, and as much ferocity 


as the Jacobins, this man, whom Miniſters 


and Courts received with flattering careſſes 
when he quitted the 'army, but afterward ca- 
lumniated and perſecuted, for having publiſhed 
memorials which contained his real and ſerious 
opinions, at length obeys the call of duty, hy 
giving to the world the Memoirs of his life. þ 

The 
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The moſt extravagant and contradictory tales 
reſpecting him have filled the journals of Eu- 
rope, and portraits have been drawn of him ſo 
unlike each other, that not only his character, 
but his exiſtence is become an enigma. 

The Courier of Europe repreſents him with 
the force of Hercules, the licentiouſneſs of 
Mark Anthony, the treachery of Hannibal, the 
cruelty of Sylla, and the military and political 
talents of Cæſar; they have alſo attributed to 
him, the poſſeſſion of immenſe riches in the 
Engliſh funds. On the contrary, the Journal 

of the Lower Rhine deſcribes him as poſ- 
ſeffing talents, but being deficient in judgment. 
This opinion, Dumourier regards as true praiſe, 
for he was never defirous of being thought 
ſubtile or practiſed in the art of changing his 
opinions according to his intereſts. He has 
always had fixed principles and a determined 
character. His mind was formed by the ſtudy 
of Plutarch ; and he has mixed too little with 
men, to be known by any but a ſelect few. 
Excepting during his travels and his wars, 
he has lived ſurrounded only by his books, 
and his choſen friends, of whom the greater 

rt no longer exiſt. Far from eſteeming the 
maxim of the Epicureans, which recommends 
the concealment of our actions, his whole life 
ſhall be expoſed to the obſervation and judg- 
ment of his contemporaries. He has nothing 
to loſe by this conduct; already he is poor, 
calumniated, proſcribed, all that mankind re- 
gard as miſerable ; but he has every thing to 
| gain, 
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gain,  firice men of elevated and upright minds, 
who read theſe Memoirs, will become his 
friends. With ſuch men only he deſires to 
live, and to whatever nation they belong, he 
ſhall always regard them as his fellow citizens, 

The celebrated Dictator Fabius Maximus, 
he who alone could check the victories of Han- 
nibal, and whom Dumourier earneſtly endea- 
voured to imitate in his campaign againſt the 
king of Pruſſia, made this obſervation to Pau- 
lus Emilius, when he went with Varro, to 
command the army, Let him not fear who 
thirſts for glory; for, although we gften find that 
true . merit is eclipſed for a time, we have never 
known it to be Entirely loſt ; it burſts at laſt through 
the clouds which encircle it, and appears arrayed 
in its bright and genuine colours. 

Dumourier thought like Fabius, but their 
ſituations were widely difterent. Fabius reſided 
on his eſtate with his family, expoſed indeed to 
the calumnies of a faction, but honoured in 
the Senate, and by all the ſages of Rome. 
They ſtill regarded his counſels and preſerved 
him in the command of the army, nor had in- 
gratitude effaced the many ſervices he had hi- 
therto rendered his country, or deſtroyed the 
expectation of his ſtill rendering them many 
more. Fabius was thus enabled to follow the 
bent of his mild and moderate diſpoſition; and 

wait, in tranquillity, the progreſs of truth and 
juſtice. Such are not the happy circumſtances. 
of Dumourier; and however ſhort a time he 
may have to live, it will be too long if it be 
| ſtained 
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ſtained with the injuſtice of the public opinion. 
Not only therefore for himſelf, his contempo- 
raries, and his country to whom he may = x 
day be uſeful, but in juſtice to his friends, His 
relations, his advocates, he is obliged to repel 
the calumnies which follow him, and to diffi- 
te the cloud which obſcures the truth. This 
e will do by an honeſt and accurate detail of 
fuch facts as are important, and uf which he 


was a competent witneſs. 
For theſe reaſons he is obliged to change the 


order of his Memoirs, and to ſubmit to the 


: public opinion the third volume, which con- 
. tains the circumſtances of the year 1793. 
Theſe are the more important as they w 

enable the reader to foreſee the iſſue of the 
ſtrange events that have lately happened in 
Europe, in ſtudying the nature of their motives 
and cauſes. If General Dumourier have ſtated 
any of them erroneouſly, his contemporaries 
are competent to deteſt his injuſtice, but he has 
' ſurely this great reaſon for ſpeaking the truth, 
that he may not increaſe the number of his 
enemies. He deſcribes the French as they 
really are, and not ſuch as Europe has hitherto 
regarded them, who ſeem to believe that the 
whole French nation are without religion, with- 
out honour, or humanity. The French are 
engaged in a had cauſe. We are compelled to 
regard them with horror ; but prudence will 
not permit us to deſpiſe them. They have diſ- 
played a magnificent courage; and, had they 


followed the opinion of virtuous and experienced 
men, 
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been as honerable as it is now diſgraceful and 
wretched, ; | 

Unhappily, their licentious exceſſes have de- 
ſtroyed the liberties of Europe. The example 
of their misfortunes, have induced every peo- 
ple to believe that they had better wear their 
chains in peace than fall into an anarchy that 
can never end but in abſolute deſpotiſm. 

There are two queſtions that naturally pre- 
ſent themſelves to which Dumourier's juſtifi- 
cation ought to reply, by ſtating the motives 
of his conduct, which appears to be in contra- 
diction with his declared opinions. 

It is aſked, why did Dumourier, after the 
arreſt of Louts on the 10th of Auguſt, refuſe to 
obey the orders that he had recerved from another 
general, to make the ſoldiers renew their oath of 
fidelity to the King? 

Dumourier had then under his command 
10,000 men in the camp of Maulde near Tour- 
nay, and the Auſtrians who had a much larger 
army, were indefatigable in haraſſing his troops. 
Dillon had been ſent to remove the general from 
his command. 'The miniſters were then evi- 
dently ininucable to the revolution ; and, as we 
ſhall ſee in the ſecond volume of theſe Me- 
moirs, purſued a conduct that was the cauſe of 
the king's misfortunes. The circumſtances of 
the frightful ſcene of the 1oth of Auguſt, 
were not accurately known in the camp. To 
engage the troops to renew their oath, accord- 
ing to the orders of General Dillon, was to 


prejudge 


7 men, this period of their hiſtory would have 
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prejudge the cauſe of the people, to unfold 
the ſtandard of rebellion againſt the nation, and 
to engage the army in a diſpute reſpecting par- 
ties, at the very moment when we had a fo- 
reign enemy to combat; and the inevitable 
conſequence would have been to have expoſed 
the unfortunate Louis to the daggers and ven- 
geance of the populous. 

Again it is demanded, bow can Dumourier 
quſtify his conduct at the time when a Convention 
was appointed for the purpoſe of aboliſbing the 
mynarchy and eſtabliſi ing a republic, in acknow- 
iedging the authority of this Convention, giving 
bis ſandl ion to the aeſtruttion of. the monarchy, and 
ta the aſſumed power of the republic. 

It was ſhortly after the general's refuſal to 

ive the oath to the troops in the camp of 
Maulde, that Fayete deſerted from his army, 
2nd Dumourier was ordered to take the com- 
mand in his ſtead. The king of Pruſſia entered 
Champagae with a formidable body of troops ; 
and terror and treaſon enſured his ſucceſs. 
Longwi and Verdun were taken, Dumourier, 
being in force in his camp at Grandpre, aſſem- 
bled his army at St. Manehould. The hiſtory 
of France does not preſent fo dangerous a criſis. 
The 20th of September, the day on which the 
Convention declared France to be a republic, 


' Dumourier and Kellerman repulſed the Pruſh- 


ans, who had attacked them at Valary. The 
two armies were in ſight of each other and 
every day threatened to come to an engagement; 
aud this ſurely was not the moment to enter 

$ into 
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into quarrels reſpecting the form of govern- 
ment The enemy were to be driven from the 
territories of France. The country was to be 
ſaved. Beſides, the people were incenſed againſt 
the king, whom they regarded as a traitor. 
At ſuch a period to have maintained his prero- 
gative, would have been the ſignal for his maſ- 
ſacre. The people would have looked upon 
ſuch an attempt as an act of treachery, which 
would have deprived Dumourier of the confi- 
dence of his countrymen, and thereby have 
left France an eaſy prey to the enemy.. 

As ſoon as the Pruſhans had retreated, Du- 
mourier began the campaign in the Low Coun- 
tries, and it was not till he had gained the 
Belgians for allies, and had acquired influence 
by his ſucceſs, that he had any reaſon to hope 
that he could give peace to his country, deliver 
the impriſoned king, and eſtabliſh on ſecure 
foundations the conſtitution of 1789. After 
that period, circumſtances aroſe ſo extremely 
contrary to all poſſible expectation, Dumourier's 
journey to Paris, and the horrible murder of 
Louis XVI. fo clearly convinced Dumourier 
of the guilty aims of the Convention and the 
implacability and power of the Jacobins, that 
the general reſolved at all hazards to ſeparate 
the cauſe of the country from that of the mon- 
ſters by whom it was governed. His plan was 
bold. No other perſon in France had means 
in his power, for that purpoſe, fo — 
well founded. But every circumſtance turned 

againſt 
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againſt him, and, above all, the inconſtancy 


of his army. 
The apparent contradiction between Dumou- 
rier's political principles and his military conduct 


have drawn upon.him the unjuſt reproaches of 


many of the Emigrants, and of ſeveral perſons 


of good ſenſe, who could only judge from their 
miſtaken view of the facts. As miniſter of 
foreign affairs, Dumourier certainly. has ſhewn 
2a ſincere attachment to the Conſtitution ; of 
this his diſpatches, his diſcourſes to the Aſſem- 
bly, are an abundant proof. He has equally 

ſed Rupublicans and Koyaliſts. He pro- 
cured the diſmiſſion of three miniſters of the 
former party, without leaguing himſelf with 
the court faction, and in conſcquence he was 
expoſed to the fury of the Jacobins, who loudly 
demanded his being ſent to the priſon. of Or- 
leans. The public opinion of  Dumourier's 
principles at that period, was ſo detided, that 
the following couplet was placed at the bottom 
of his portrait. 


Inflexible ſoutien du trons, et de Ia loi, 
Il fut ami du peuple, il fut ami du Roi“. - 


Afterward appointed to the command of the 
army, he had neithery time nor inclination to 
concern himſelf in the intrigues and crimes of 
Paris. He was ſolely employed in repelling 
the enemy. 


'® Inflexible ſupporter of the throne and of the law, he 
was at once the friend of the people and of the king. 


He 
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| He is reproached, however, with never hay- 
ing changed his party, till he was no longer 
victorious, but the reproach is unjuſt; for, in 
the firſt place, he never changed his party, 
ſince, although he quitted the Republicans, 
with whom he had been long diſguſted, yet he 
did not join the Royaliſts ; and, that no doubt 
might remain reſpecting his opinion, he in- 
ſtantly proclaimed his deſire e 
the conſtitution of 1789. Secondly, his ſen- 
timents were conſtantly in oppoſition to thoſe 
of the Convention, the Jacobins, and the Mi- 
niſter of War, during the time of his expedi- 
tion into Belgia, from the month of Novem- 
ber, as may be ſeen in his correſpondence with 


Pache, publiſhed in January 1793. In this 


ſame month of January, he ſent to the Con- 
vention four memorials, againſt the tyrannical 
decree of the 15th of December, and he nei- 
ther preſented himſelf to the Convention, nor 
the Peiety of Jacobins; on the contrary, he 
gave in his reſignation at that period. Thirdly, 
compelled for his perſonal ſafety to return to 
the army, he perſevered in oppoſing the tyranny 
and injuſtice of the Convention. It was on 
the 12th of March that he wrote the well 
known letter to the Convention, which was 
conſidered by the Jacobins as fo great a crime, 
Hence, before he went to engage the Prince 


of Cobourg, and to decide the fate of France 


and her enemies on the plains of Nerwinde, 
his quarrel with the Convention was open and 
proclaimed. He was proſcribed. He was, 

therefore, 
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therefore, compelled to overthrow the Con- 
vention, or periſh. | 

The reproach that General Dumourier never 
quitted the * party till he was vanquiſh- 
ed, was expreſſed with the greateſt bitterneſs, in a 
letter written by the Elector of Cologne, to the 
General, which was publiſhed with a cruel oſten- 
tation which that prince might have foreborne 
againſt a man, then unfortunate and a fugitive. 
But ſurely it is to be ſuppoſed, that this prince 
will regret the injuſtice done to General Du- 
mourier, when, by the reading of theſe Me- 
moirs, he ſhall be convinced that it is an injuſ- 


tice. None of the wrongs the General has 


endured, has afflicted him ſo much as this, 
fince the author of it is held in ſuch juſt eſti- 
mation throughout Europe. 
Every nation in Europe muft be convinced, 
that its moſt important intereſt are involved 
in the cataſtrophe of the French Revolution. 
If the belligerent powers ſhould re-eſtabliſh 
the monarchy, the vengeance of the nobles, 
and conſequent proſcriptions will fall on the 
ter part of the people. But, as the people 
are fortunately the moſt numerous body, as they 
have enjoyed the bleſſings of Liberty, and felt 
the advantage of holding the ſovereign power 
in their hands, the triumph of the nobility and 
clergy, will be but momentary ; it will endure 
no longer than while the foreign troops are 
enabled to ſupport them. Every day will be 


productive of freſh rebellions, and another Re- 
| volution 
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volution ſtill more deſtructive and terrible than 
the preſent, will reſtore the people to the ex- 
erciſe of the ſovereignty. But if, by the im- 
becillity of the allied powers, the National 
Convention and the Jacobins are enabled to 
maintain the republic, then will their ſyſtem 
of fraternization be exerciſed with irreſiſtible 
force; and finally, not only the neighbourin 
nations, but the moſt diſtant countries wil 
imitate. the rebellion of France, and all Euro 
be reduced. to a ſtate of anarchy, while by a 
grand and rapid Revolution, the exiſting go- 
vernments of the world will be haſtened to de- 
\ ſtruction. There is a juſt medium, however, 
which the ſenſible part of the French nation 
eagerly deſire to be adopted, and which would 
aſſure general tranquillity to Europe: it is that 
France ſhould become a limited monarchy. 
It is to this end the ſovereigns of Europe 
ought to direct their efforts; and it is by fo 
doing only they can ſecure the ſafety of the 
monarch who ſhall mount the throne of France. 
It is the only bond of univerſal peace. 

IF it be true that the ancient monarchy can- 
not be reſtored in France, it is no leſs certain 
that the ſpecies of Democracy, which exiſts 
there at preſent, cannot be of long duration. 

Abſtract notions have been too much con- 
ſulted in this important matter, which may 
eaſily be reduced to a few ſimple truths. There 
1s no political. conſtitution which will not render 

a people happy, if it be the choice of the peo- 
ple, and if the government be enabled to act 
| without 
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without any other reſtraint than that of the 
law. The monarchical form of government is 
excluſively ſuited to large and populous nations, 
| becauſe ſuch only are enabled to provide for the 
expence of monarchy. The republican form 
is better ſuited to ſmall and poor countries, be- 
cauſe it is adminiſtered with leſs expence. In 
the former, there is a unity of power, which 
conſtitutes the perfection of government; and 
it alſo includes ſecrecy and promptitude, with- 
out which great and complicated affairs cannot 
be ſucceſsfully conducted. Ariſtocracy is ne- 
ceſſary in a Republic; drawing together the 
authorities that otherwiſe would be without 
union, and excluding the tyranny that reſults 
from the arbitrary will of a people governing 
themſelves. Pure democracy will always pro- 
duce an inconſiſtent and ineffectual government} 
becauſe it neither admits of union of opinions, 
nor of prudence, promptitude, nor ſecrecy ; 
and it includes in itſelf principles that beget 
diſorders among the people, and are entirely 
ſubverſive of their happineſs. 

All the Republics that we are acquainted 
with. ancient or modern, have been meliorated 
by Ariſtocracy. We muſt not even except 
Athens, which was devoid of ſucceſs and 
ſplendor, excepting when its councils were di- 
rected by Ariſtides, Themiſtocles, Cymon, and 
Pericles; and was reduced to flavery, at firſt 
' by Sparta, and afterward by Philip of Mace- 


Gon, when the democracy triumphed, and when 
celebrated 
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” celebrated men were no longer at the head of 
its affairs. | 
The civilization of our manners, the extent 
of our commerce; our wealth our luxuries, in 
a word, all the enjoyments.on which are 
founded the ſplendor and happineſs of our age, 
: are oppoſed to the eſtabliſhment of a Republic. 
s If y will have a perfect equality among men 
for the baſis of our political union, we muſt go 
back to the ſimplicity of the firſt ages, caſt 
away our advantages, and return to a ſtate of 
nature. A government founded on equality 
can be nothing more than the contract of a 
ſavage people, who, for the firſt time, have 
aſſembled in ſociety. | 
The French have erred ſtrangely in this reſ- 
ct. They compare themſelves to the firſt 
omans; but Brutus, in freeing Rome from the 
Tarquins who were deteſtable tyrants, in abo- 
liſhing royalty, was better informed of the in- 
tereſts of men, than to eſtabliſh equality and 
democracy. He preſerved the royal authority 
while he divided it between two Conſuls, to 
whom he left the Lictors, the Faſces, and the 
Ax, as well as all the real attributes of, royalty. 
He new modelled the ſovereign power, by or- 
daining that the hands which held it ſhould be 
changed every year. Yet the Conſuls were 
taken from the ſenate, that is to ſay, from the 
Ariſtocracy. Afterward, indeed, new changes 
took place in the government, when hold ple- 
beians attacked the privileges of the ſenate by 
their decemvirs and tribunes. But the govern- 
O l ment 
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ment remained five hundred years an arifto- 
cracy ; and, when people had made innovati- 
ons, if the ſenate had not conceived the ſub- 
lime policy of rendering the Roman people a 
nation of conquerors, its government would 
have reſembled that which we have fince ſeen 
in the Republic of Florence: Always feeble, 
always agitated by civil wars, and open 
to the invaſion of every ambitious neighbour, 
Rome would have been conquered, or would 
have become a dower, or a heritage like Flo- 
rence ; and ſcarcely would hiſtory * ſpoken 
of that city, which her ariſtocracy rendered 
the moſt celebrated of the whole world. 

But even this ſpecies of republic which Bru- 
tus founded, and which may be confidered as a 
mixed government, extending only over a ſmall 
territory, it would have been impoſlible to have 
_ re-eſtabliſhed, after the death of Cæſar, or 
Tiberius, or Nero. The circumftances of the 
Roman Empire, at that period, would have 
deſtroyed the Republican ſpirit in its birth. 
The bounds of the empire were too much en- 
larged; the Romans were too rich; luxury, 
arts, and all the enjoyments that ſpring from 
them, had ſpread their influence too much to 
accord with the auſterity of a Republic. And 
liberty does not neceſſarily demand a Republi- 
can government. England is a proof, that a 
people may be free under a monarch. Liberty 
conſiſts in being free from obedience to all laws 
but thoſe that the people themſelves have made. 
The law is the ſanctuary in which the ſove- 


reignty 
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reignty reſides; and Kings, or other magiſtrates 
to whom the executive power is delegated, be- 
ing ſubje& to the law, the people are as free as 
they can be conſiſtently. with their happineſs. 
Such are the bounds of a true liberty, and all 
beyond is anarchy. | 

Nothing can be better proved than that a 
republic cannot now be eſtabliſhed, without the 
deſtruction of thoſe very advantages which diſ- 
tinguiſh the age. We cannot obtain that ob- 
ject, without confounding property, and forcing 


the minds of men to ſubmiſſion by terror and 


crimes. To be a republic, we muſt firſt be in 
a ſtate of anarchy; but does anarchy conduct 
to equality and liberty ? No. It overthrows all 
eſtabliſhed order; and, in the place of heredi- 
tary authority, ſubſtitutes that of the populace, 
which being directed by leſs reaſonable princi-- 
ples, neceſſarily exerciſes an inſupportable ty- 
ranny : Of which France is an example. The 
palaces and rich property of the nobility and 
clergy cannot be equally divided, and they be- 
come the prey of thoſe miſcreants that are the 
moſt depraved and daring, and perhaps, one 


day we may ſce the Ex-capuchin Chabot, Lord 


of Chantilly; Bazire, Lord of Chambord, and 
Merlin, Lord of Chanteloup ; and filling the 
places of the great Conde, the Mareſchal de 
Saxe, and the Duke de Choiſeuil. Perhaps 
we ſhall ſee changes a thouſand times more ex- 
travagant and ridiculous. And what good will 


reſult to the people by theſe hideous changes ? 


C2 They 
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They will ſtill have maſters. But of what a 
new and contemptible race! 

This diſaſtrous ſtate of things is at preſent 
confined to France, but its democratic or rather 
monſtrous republic cannot exiſt but by the 
{preading of anarchy among all its neighbours. 
Thus her intereſt, and every part of her policy, 
(which the is not even defirous of concealing) 
conſiſts in preaching and propagating anarchy. 


As experience proves that it is eaſy to deceive 


and betray a people in preaching liberty to 
them, (fince it is leſs difficult to create confu- 
fion than to reſtore order,) and as the poor are 
more numerous in every country than the rich 
and the noble, it is to be feared that, tempted 
by the example and ſupport of the licentious 
people of France, all nations will imitate her 
exceſſes, and turbulence and anarchy become 
univerſal. | 
This confufion, accompanied with all its 
miſeries, is inevitable, if the foreign powers 
are unable to ſtop the progreſs of the French 
Revolution. The forces employed by the al- 
lies are fo great that ſucceſs is infallible if they 
be directed by wiſdom and prudence. But if 
the allies abuſe their power and rob the unfor- 
tunate family, whoſe defenders they avow them- 
ſelves to be, the exceſs of the French people 
will be juſtified, and the ſame dangers and mis- 
fortunes will again deſolate Europe. 
General Dumourier has diſcuſſed this ſubject 
more fully in another wotk, which he has de- 


livered to perſons who have promiſed to convey 
| it 
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it to the Emperor, and he hopes for the fake 
of mankind, that it will not be neglected or 
forgotten. * 

Although General Dumourier has aſſerted 
the neceſſity of founding every ſtable govern- 
ment on an ariſtocracy, it is not to be under- 
ſtood that he would grant all right and privilege 
to the nobles, and nothing to the people. No- 
bility was in its origin the reward of virtue; 
and the titles, honours, and feudal rights at- 
tached to it, are the legitimate property of 
their deſcendants, and nothing could be more 
unjuſt than to deprive ſuch of the nobility as 
have not borne arms againſt France of any part 
of their hereditary rights. But nobles ſhould 
have no privileges in the eye of the law, either 
in engroſſing of places, or in exemption from 
duties. In a free government, all are equal in 
this reſpect, and a nobleman is a ſimple citizen. 
He has no juſt claim to the acquiſition of places 
but by his ſervices, his talents, and his virtues. 
He has the advantages of education, leiſure, 
and the example of his anceſtry. Of theſe it 
is his duty to avail himſelf; but thoſe are his 


only juſt adyantages; and in this ſyſtem is to 


be found the only true equality that has exiſted 
in any age, or among any people. 

It is not becauſe all the members of the 
Convention, and the generals of the armies of 
France have been raiſed from among the vulgar, 


that the decrees of the former, or the milita 


conduct of the latter, excite the diſdain and 
| the 


wii 


the indignation of Europe, but becauſe they 
are abſurd, criminal, ignorant, and cruel. 
Certainly a ſtate may exiſt without a king, a 
court, or a nobility ; but it is not true that, 
great and powerful nation can exiſt without 
nobility; for nobility being the reward of vir- 
tue, becomes a motive not eaſily to be deſtroyed 
in the deſcendants of the virtuous man. 
This applies only to nobility, as it exiſted in 
its origin, for that Wich is fold by kings is a 
. wretched abuſe, the offspring of the avarice of 
kings, and will ceaſe of itſelf as a ridiculous 
vanity, when titles ſhall no longer be attended 
with penuniary privileges, which the public 
opinion has forever aboliſhed in France, and 
which if an attempt be made to reſtore it by 
foreign powers will but ſerve to produce ano- 
ther Revolution. n ot bing 
The ariſtocracy that General Dumourier re- 
gards as neceſſary to all government is that of 
virtue and talent. To govern men, ta fit in 
judgment upon crimes, or to decide on queſti- 
ons of property, to inſtruct men in the duties 
of religion, to conduct the citizens of a great 
empire in war, are employments that muſt be 
ſtudied as other employments are. The decla- 
ration of the Rights of Man, and the Conſti- 
tution to which it ſerved as a baſis, will inſtruct 
the future king of the French, in what manner 
it is his duty to ſelect thoſe who are to aid him 
in the government of the kingdom. The right 
of chooſing ſuch men is the nobleſt attribute 
of royalty. Let us examine that ſublime Con- 
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ſtitution, and we ſhall find that no condition 
can be found more happy for a wiſe and virtuous 
man than that of a king of France. | 

Frenchmen, liſten to the temperate and in- 
fornied part of Europe, again n with ſince- 
rity, that true code of philoſophy, and your 
monarch will be reſpected and powerful, your 
nobility will again become worthy of their an- 
ceſtors, your clergy pious, worthy and uſeful, 
and you will be the happieſt nation of the 
carth ! | | 

Such is the zealous wiſh of a man whom 
you would deſtroy, becauſe he ſaved your coun- 
try, and has always ſpoken with ſincerity ; 
whom the emigrants load with calumnies, be- 
cauſe in quitting his country he would not turn 
his arms againſt her like themſelves; whom 
the miniſters of foreign courts declared to be a 


dangerous man becauſe he aſſerts that the ſo- 


vereign power reſides in the people. No ſuf- 
ferings will induce him to change either his 
opinions or his conduct, or his wiſhes for your 


happineſs, ſince reaſongnd not the chances of 


fortune ought to conduct the wiſe man. 
And you alſo, ſovereigns of Europe, be per- 
ſuaded that the perſecuted man whom you ſeem 
to condemn, to whom you refuſe the aſylum 
which he ought to find among you, although 
he brings no other title than a pure and honeſt 
mind, be perſuaded that he is influenced by the 
love of mankind, which inſpires him with re- 
ſpect far all juſt authority, that he is actuated 
| with 


. XX 4 


with the deſire of ſeeing peace reſtored to all 
nations, that he abhors war, and renounces it 
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GENERAL DUMOURIER. 


EXTRACTED FROM A LETTER WRITTEN TO 
A FRIEND. 


Ax preſent, my dear friend, let us quit theſe 
abſtract notions, too ſublime to be the general ſub- 
ject of a letter, and let us enquire what is the reſult 
of ſuch principles. It is that we ought to do all the 
| we can in our ſtations; to be humane; but, 
above all, to be juſt. It is never our duty to enquire 
what the opinions of men reſpecting us will be, and 
our actions ought never to be influenced by an atten- 
tion to the queſtion of what may be thought of them. 
It is in times of great public commotion, during the 
revolutions of empires, that this principle ought to 
be maintained with greateſt firmneſs. It is then that 
the juſt man will call forth his talents to ſave his 
country, exert his genius to repreſent the dangers of 
exceſs, and his courage to ſtand between the nation 
and a great crime. | | 

He will be hated and perſecuted by all parties, 
fince he will not flatter the paſſions of faction; but 
he conſoles himſelf in recollecting that he performs 
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his duty. Perſecutions appear but-an incident that 
he was to expect; and he ſupports them with forti- 
tude, becauſe he knows they are the effect of miſtake 


that cannot be _e | 
Hiſtory reſtores the virtuous man to his juſt rank 


among his fellow citizens. My enemies cannot deny 
that I have acquired great military fame; but, to ob- 
fcure it, they paint me as a faithleſs, immoral, un- 
principled man. They would drive me from the 
theatre of Europe to make room for meaner actors. 
F am willing to remain a ſpectator of the ſcene, but I 
| cannot conſent to deſcend from the ſtage with oppro- 
brium. Theſe conſiderations have driven me to two 
deciſive meaſures. The firſt, to publiſh the facts 
| that juſtify the latter period of my public life, which 
has been the moſt calumniated. Ihe ſecond, to de- 
liver myſelf up into the hands of the emperor, who, - 
inſtigated and deceived by the groſs calumnies of my 
. has given orders to have me arreſted. 
rudence perhaps would dictate a different conduct 
on my part, but duty reſts on other calculations. 
3 Theſe are mine: that this voluntary ſurrender of 
WK _ myſelf into his power ought to convince the empe- 
ror of my innocence, and incline him to lay aſide his 
| prejudices. He is repreſented as a juſt man; I be- 
|  Heve him to be ſuch, He will value the confidence 
I place in his character, he will produce the accuſati- 
| ons they have urged againſt me, and I ſhall prove 
their falſehood. Theſe memoirs will have appeared, £ 
in the interval, to juſtify me to the world; and, bs 
having gained the confidence of a monarch even 
more than any other intereſted in the re-eſtabliſhment 
of peace and order, I may again render ſervices to 
humanity and my unhappy country. Should the 
emperor refuſe to hear my juſtification, and conſign 
me to the oblivion of a prifon, I ſhall only have to 
ſuffer and to die. But this Hiſtory of my life will 
| 5 . vindicate 
\ 
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vindicate my name. The conſequences of the trea- 
chery and injuſtice of my perſecutors will fall on 
themſelves; and the emperor himſelf will regret me. 
In the approaching month, 1 ſhall be fifty-five 
years of age. Shall I really ſuffer leſs if, by ſhame- 
fully concealing myſelf, I can eſcape a few days of 
reproach or impriſonment ? : 
I will now give you a ſhort Hiſtory of my life, 
which may ſerve as a ſupplement to my memoirs, if 
;} am not allowed time to finiſh them. I was born 
at Cambray in 1739 of parents not affluent although 
noble. My Father was a man of great virtue and un- 
derſtanding ; he beſtowed on me a very careful and 
extenſive education; at 18 years of age I became a a 
ſoldier; and at two and twenty I was honoured with 
the croſs of St. Louis and had received twenty-two 
* AAA nn ö 
On peace being made in 1763, J began my tra- 
vels, to ſtudy the languages and manners of different 
nations. The Emigrants have ſaid that at this time T 
was employed as a ſpy by the French miniſtry. It is not 
improbable that the perrit-maitres of Tarentum and 
Athens (if there were any ſuch men there) have ſaid 
as much of Pythagoras and of Plato. 4 
In 1768, I was put upon the ſtaff: belonging to the 
army in Corſica; and, having ſerved with reputation 
in the two campaigns of 1768 and 1769, I was raiſed 
to the rank Colonel. 570 EG" \ 
In 1770, the Duke de Choiſeuil appointed me 
minifter to the confederates of Poland; and I com- 
manded a body of men in that country during two 
campaigns, and conducted ſeveral very, important 
negotiations with various ſucceſs. As che meaſures 
of the confederates were ill concerted, their revoluti- 
on was unfortunate, and ended in the partition of 
Poland, _ ; eren ; | 2 4 . 
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In 1772, the Marquis of Monteynard, miniſter of 


war, employed me in correcting and reviſing the mi- 


litary code of laws; at the end of the ſame year, 
this miniſter by the expreſs order of Louis the XV. 


_ entruſted me with the management of a ſecret nego- 


tiation relative to the revolution in Sweden; but, 
having received my inſtructions on this affair im- 
mediately from the king himſelf and unknown to the 
Duke D'Aiguillon miniſter of foreign affairs; I was 
arreſted at Hamburg in 1773, and conducted to the 
Baſtile by the orders of that miniſter. The irreſo- 
Jute Louis XV. yielding to the importunities of 

aire, and the Duke Aiguil- 
lon, diſgraced the virtuous Monteynard, forebore to 


imform the Duke of the authority he had given me 


to negotiate, and ſuffered me to bear the weight of a 
criminal proſecution, which the Duke D'Aiguillon, 
ſuſpecting the truth, feared to carry to all its extre- 
mity. I rejected offers of friendſhip and protection 
made me by this deſpotic miniſter whom J did not 
eſteem; and after lying fix months in the Baſtile I 
was baniſhed to the caſtle of Caen for three months. 
Louis XV. died ſoon after; and D*'Aiguillon was 
diſgraced. I had no inclination to take advantage of 


the expiration of the Lettre de Cachet, for the purpoſe 
of regaining my liberty; I was anxious to be com- 


pletely juſtified, and therefore petitioned Louis XVI. 
to remove me to the Baſtile and to order a reviſion of 


my trial. The king would not permit me to remain 


in priſon, and commanded M. du Muy, M. de Ver- 
gennes, and M. de Sartine to reviſe the trial, and 
thoſe three miniſters ſigned a declaration that I had 
been unjuftly proſecuted. Immediately afterward I 
was ſent to Liſle, in my rank of colonel, to make a 
report reſpecting the new military manoeuvres which 
the Baron de Pirſch had brought from Pruſſia. I 


had alſd a commiſſion to examine a plan for improv- 


ing the navigation of the river Lys, and another plan 
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of forming a harbour in the ſchannel at Ambleteuſe, 
And theſe employments occhpied the latter end of 
the year 1774, and the whole of 17757. 

In 1776, I was joined in a commiſſion with the 
Chevalier D'Oiſy, captain of a man of war, and 
Colonel la Roziere, one of the ableſt engineers in 
Europe, to determine on a proper place in the chan- 
nel for the conſtruction of a naval port. I paſſed the 
year 1777, in the country twenty leagues from Paris. 
It is the only period of repoſe in my life. At the 
end of that year, I was invited to Paris, by M. de 
Montbarey, miniſter of war, on account of the rup- 
ture between England and her colonies, which I had 
long predicted. | 

In 1778, I procured the office of commandant of 
Cherbourg to be revived and given to me. Being 
perſuaded that Cherbourg was better calculated than 
any other place in the channel for a national barbour, 
and being aided by the zeal, activity, and influence of 
the Duke d'Harcourt, governor of the province, I 
obtained a deciſion, in favour of Cherbourg, of a 
queſtion that had been agitated during an hundred 
years, concerning the preference to, be given to 
Cherbourg or La Hogue, for the ſite of a naval port. 
From that tint till 1789, I was occupied in ſuperin- 
| tending the works of Cherbourg; and, during that 
period, I was but three times at Paris. When l firſt 
artived at Cherbourg, it contained no more than ſe- 
ven thouſand three hundred inhabitants, and when I 
quitted that place it contained nearly twenty thouſand 
inhabitants. 

The emigrants, not. contented with ſaying I was 
a ſpy from the miniſtry while I was on my travels, 
have alſo reported that I was employed by the war- 
office as one of the tools of its ſecret intrigues, 
although the time 'that I have paſſed in Paris, in the 
different journeys I made to that place during twelve 


or years, 


[avi] 

years, did not altogether amount to ſix months, ahd 
although in theſe journies I very rarely viſited Ver- 

lailles. | 
Let us review this hiſtory : twenty two wounds 
received in battle, ſix campaigns made in Germany, 
two in Corſica, and two in Poland, important truſts 
diſcharged, a city raiſed from obſcurity to a flouriſh- 
ing condition, a naval port eſtabliſhed, fortified, and 
rendered fit for the purpoſes of the navy, twenty 
_ ſpent in travels, that had a knowledge of man- 
ind for their object, and in fine the ſtudy of langua- 


ges, of the military art, and of the policy of nati- 


ons; ſuch are the events of which it is compoſed; 
It will be happy for France if ſhe produce many ſuch 


_ deſigning and ſelfiſh men. If thoſe who were called 


by their birth, their wealth, and their dignities to 


maintain the honour, and -produce the happineſs of 


their country, had qualified themſelves with equal 
care, France would either have needed no revolution, 


or the revolution would have been more happy and 


honourable. | | 

For my part, the revolution was not neceſſary to 
raiſe me to dignities. I ſhould ſoon have been lieu- 
renant-general in the ordinary courſe of promotion, 
and was on the point of receiving honours that men 


at that period fought after. I poſſeſſed an income 


of 20,000 livres, which was equal to my wants and 
deſires. Yet I could not but ſee that France was 
diſgraced abroad, and ruined within. I foreſaw that 
ſhe haſtened to this latter period of her-miſery ; and 
have often warned thoſe. of the miniſters, whom 1 
eſteemed to be honeſt men, of the event. 

When the revolution - commenced, I deprived its 


character of much of its evil in the place where I 


commanded. At Cherbourg, the exceſſes of the 


populace were puniſhed by me with death; but the 


people could not accuſe me of being inimicable to 
, their 


© 
their liberty. Thoſe who were placed in like ſitua- 
tions would have rendered an ineſtimable ſervice to 
their country, in exerting the ſame firmneſs with the 
ſame diſcernment. | = 
The military governments of towns in Franc 
being ſuppreſſed, I went. to Paris, where, during & 
two years, I ſtudied the influence and character of 
the revolution. The flight of the princes of France 
was an irreparable injury done to the - cauſe of the 
king. I foreſaw that the exerciſe of the Veto would 
not produce the end that was propoſed by it, and 
would occaſion the ruin of the monarch's cauſe, and 
I oppoſed it by all the means that were in my power. 
In 1791, I was appointed to the command of the 
country from Nantes to Bourdeaux. At that period 
a religious war raged in La Vendee, and the people 
laid waſte the caſtles and lands of the nobility.- I had 
the good fortune to calm the minds of the people, 
and to preſerve tranquillity in that country till the 
month of February 1792, when I was recalled to 
Paris, was raiſed to the rank of lieutenant-general, 
and appointed miniſter of foreign affairs. 
I am reproached with having cauſed the war by my 
counſels; but I ſhall prove that the war was already 
inevitable, when I began my adminiſtration, and that 
indeed it might be ſaid to have commenced. I ac- 
knowledge, however, that my opinion was decidedly 
8 for the declaration. of war, as was alſo that of the 
he king, who, not only approved of my memorial to 
* the National Aſſembly on that ſubject, (which was 
three days in his hands) but made corrections in it, 
and himſelf compoſed the diſcourſe he delivered to 
1 the aſſembly on that occaſion. | 
8 At the end of three months, finding myſelf em- 
bs. barraſſed by the various factions, and being ſincerely. 
defirous to ſee the king's council poſſeſſing proper 
dignity, and his meaſures governed by conſtitutional 
| principles, 
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principles, I changed the miniſtry, and obtained a 
promiſe that the king would ſanction two decrees 
which appeared expedient to his ſervice. Having 
done ſo, I would have retired from the adminiſtration; ] 
Fhe king would not grant me his permiſſion ; the k 
miniſtry was again changed by his order, and I took 
the war department. But, ſoon perceiving that the 
court had deceived me, I reſolved not to be the in- 
ſtrument of their intrigues. I predicted to the unhap- 
py king and queen all the misfortunes in which they 2 
were involving themſelves, and I gave in my reſigna- 
tion three days after being appointed miniſter of war. 
I was not driven from the councils of the king as 
the emigrants have aſſerted, but reſigned in oppoſiti- 
on to the entreaties of Louis. He was two days be- 4 
fore he would accept of my reſignation, and he did 
not ſuffer me to depart without expreſſing the deepeſt 
regret. | 
Sfier that period, I commanded the armies with 
the greateſt ſucceſs. If the French had diſplayed as | 
much moderation and virtue-as they have enjoyed 4 
of ſucceſs, peace had been long fince reſtored to : 
Europe ; 'Louis would have been on his throne ; and 
the nation would not have been, as now, ſtained with 
crimes, and the ſlave of anarchy. France would 
| have been happy and illuſtrious under her conſtitution 
| and her king. | - 
| I have now, my worthy friend, given you a ſhort 
hiſtory of my life, and it will ſtand in the place of 
| one more circumſtantial, if opportunity be not given 
me to prepare a fuller account for the public. My 
heart is unburthened in ſending you this letter. 
Here, I wait the orders of the emperor, and the * 
deciſion of my fate, without inquietude. My mind, 8 
far from being weakened is fortified by dilaſters ; and AJ 
I ſhall be always myſelf. ca, 
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GENERAL DUMOURIE R, 
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FOR THE YEAR 1793. 


BOOK EF 


CHAP. I. 
Of the general State of Affairs in Fance. 


N the preceding part of theſe Memoirs we have 
ſeen the French combating for their indepen- 
dence with courage. But there was too much vio- 
lence in their mode of acquiring liberty to afford 
any hope that they ſhould enjoy either that or their 

ſubſequent ſucceſſes with, moderation. Havin 
been hitherto victorious, they had no doubt that 
they were now invincible. They no longer 
thought of maintaining the good-will of a people 
who had received them with open arms. They 
beheld nothing but conqueſts before them ; and, 
while they tyrannized over the minds of their- 
uewly adopted brethren by turbulent clubs, they 
robbed 


„ (|) 


robbed them of their property and left them with- 
cut any ſpecies of liberty either moral or phyſical. 

Every perſon of character and political expe- 
rience had retired from the management of affairs, 
to eſcape the perſecutions of an Ochlacracy that go- 
verned under the ſanction of the dreadful ſo— 
ciety of Jacobins. The King was in priſon. 
The worthy of every deſcription were per- 
ſecuted under the names of Feuillans, Moderes, 
and Intriguers. The conſtitution was deſtroyed. 


Paris was in the hands of the federates, invited 


there by the Girondine party, but who, on their 
arrival at Paris, had been gained by the Jacobins. 
'Fheſe federates now threatened to bring to the 
ſcaffold Pethion, Briſlot, and all the leaders of the 
Cirondine party. But their threats were loudeſt 
againſt General Dumourier, whom Marat, Rober., 
ſpterre, and the other heads of the Jacobins pointed 
out as the inſtrument and protector of that party, 
then diſtinguiſhed by the name of e politicians*. 
This was a prejudice againſt the general altogether 
unfounded ; for he was pncounected with either 
party, having no more eſteem for one than the 


other, but regarding them as equally adverſe to the 


tranquillity of France, which he faw no means of 
eſtabliſhing but by a revolution capable of deſtzoy- 
ing the * Drouls of both. To this end his army 
was his only engine; and it will ſoon be ſeen how 
Ettle that was to be relied on. | 

France at the period of which we are now ſpeak- 
ing, aſſumed an appearance of proſperity that de- 
ceived and clated the people; and more eſpecially, 


the predominant party, But ſhe had rendered 
herfelf odious to foreign nations; and was, in 


The word in the or ginal is Poliriguer., At Paris, the Giron- 
diſts were called Les Pol:tigues or Les Hommes d Etat. But theſe 
epithets were uſed in d ſdlain, becauſe the politics of Stateſmen were 
deemed to be unworthy of the ſimplicity of treemen. . 
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truth, divided and weakened within herſelf. On 
the ſide of Italy, the French empire was extended 
among the Alps by the acquiſition of Savoy; and 


was further aggrandized by the addition of the 
county of Nice. Theſe territories had incorpo- 


rated themſelves with the republic, but violence 


alone was the author of the union. | 

Clubs, compoſed of a few corrupt men, who could 
exiſt only by a change in the government, were 
eſtabliſhed in every city by the Jacobin ſoldiers 
that were ſcattered throughout the different armies. 
Their violent reſolutions at once acquired the vali- 
dity of law. Queſtions Were not even put to the 


vote. Every thing was carried by menaces and 


force. And patriotic addrefles arrived at Paris 
from the foot of the Alps, from the mountains of 
the principality of Baſle, from Mayence, Liege, and 
the cities of Belgium. The national convention be- 
lieved, or affected to believe, that the: bleſſings of 
our condition were aſcertained by foreigners rang- 
ing themſelves under our colours. | 

Geneva became a club inſtead of a republic. 
Claviere gave a looſe to old reſentments that he 
harboured againſt his country; and being appoint- 
ed miniſter of finances by the Girondine party, he 
facrificedGeneral Monteſquiou, who, in diſcharge of 
his duty as general of the army in the neighbour. 
hood of Geneva, had attempred to ſave that city 
and Switzerland from the banctul influence of the 
Jacobins. 

The principality of Porentruy, deceived by Go- 
bet biſhop of Paris and by his nephew Ringler, two 


deſpicable adventurers, had alſo incorporated itſelt 


with France and had adopted its dangerous reveries. 
Cuſtine was maſter of Worms, Spire. and 
Mayence ; but he had neglected to enter Coblentz, 
aud had evacuated Pranckfort, after having ex- 
| 2 cited 
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cited the deteſtation of the inhabitants againſt the 
avarice and turbulence of a people in whoſe hands 
the torch of philoſophy had lighted up the flames 
of diſcord. | | 
Between Cuſtine's army and that commanded 
by Dumourier in the Netherlands, another had 
been placed under the orders of General Bournon- 
ville. But this army had been nearly annihilated 
in a diſgraceful expetition undertaken by its gene- 
ral againſt Treves, after he had loſt the opportu- 
nity of attacking that city with advantage. One 
third of his army being thus deſtroyed, the re- 
mainder hadretired for the purpoſes of recruiting 
into cantonments in Lorraine. The Pruſſians and 
Auſtrians took poſſeſſion of the interval left open 
by this retreat; and their poſition, connected with 
Coblentz, Treves, and Luxumbourg, entirely cut 
off the communication between Cuſtine and Du— 
mourier ; ſo that there was no longer any concert 
in the efforts of the two armies. And indeed Du- 
mourier's plans had already been deranged by the 


ſtupid pride of Cuſtine, by the ignorance of the 


convention, and by the treachery of Pache, Meu- 
nier, and Haſſenfratz, who having the direction of 
the war department and reſolving to ruin Dumou- 


rier, had diſorganized the armies and withheld 


their means of ſubſiſtence. The Netherlands were 
in the hands of the French army called the army of 
Belgium, compoſed of that of Dumouricr ard the 
army of the Ardennes commanded by General Va- 
Jence. The latter was not more than 15,000 
ſtrong. The two armies occupied Aix-la-chapelte 


and the banks of the Meuſe. Clubs agitated all 


the cities of Belgium. The convention had ſent 
commiſſioners to execute the odious decree of 
the 15th of December, that ſequeſtered the pub- 
lic property of Belgium; and ſo had * 
| | 19g 
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the hopes of uniting thoſe rich provinces to the 
French republic, although that union was the very 
object of this oppreſſive decree. But the conven- 
tion were eager to ſeize on the wealth of Belgium 
previous to any union, Such was the plan of the 
financier Cambon ; and he boaſted of the pro- 
ject. 

The immoral and ferocious diſpoſitions of the- 
ſix commiſſioners employed in this affair were well 
calculated to ruin the ſcheme. Danton was a man 
of great energy of character; but was without edu- 
cation and equally deteſtable in mind as he was 
coarſe and diſguſtful in appearance. La Croix 
was an adventurer, a debauchee, and a braggart ; 
and was deſtitute of all ſenſe of honour.” Camus, 
the moſt rugged, haughty aukward and pedantic 
of the janſeniſts. Trielhard, little differing from 
Camus. Merlin of Douay, a well-meaning man ; 
but ſplenetic, and infected with extravagant and 
theoretic notions. And Gofluin, a monſter of a 


brutal and ſordid ſpirit *. 
To theſe commiſſioners were joined thirty-two 
others named by the executive council, but re- 


* Theſe portraits ſeem to be drawn with too much ſeverity. If 
much may be ſaid againſt theſe deputies, it is alſo well known that 
they have rendered many ſervices to their country. We ſhould 
have been unwilling to have publiſhed theſe and other perſonalities 
that are tobe found in General Dumounier's Memoirs, it :ve had had 
any right to ſuppreſs them, and if we were not moreover perſuaded 
tat the important facts, extenſive views, and uſeful objects of the 
work would amply compenſate for ſome intemperate paſſages. Be- 
ſides, when we recollect the ingratitude and as gu el. nee thathave 
pWlued General Dumourier (who probably has diſcovered more ta- 
lent and conduct than any other perſon in the revolution, and who 
certainly, as a general, has gained the moſt important victories and 
acquired the greateſt glory) we cannot wonder that in writing of his 
bittereſt enemies, he has indulged himſelf in writing ſatire -afiead of 
hiſtory. Note by the Editor. | 
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commended by the club of Jaccbins at Paris. The 
greater part of theſe aſſiſtants were miſcreants who 
came only to maſſacre and pillage throughout the 
rich provinces of Belgium. They over-ran the 
unfortunate country ; and while, by the terror of 
ſabres and fuſees, they drove the inhabitants to 
demand their being incorporated with the French 
republic, theſe men plundered the churches and 
palaces, emptied the coffers and ſold the furniture 
of all who fell under their diſpleaſure, and whom 
they marked by the odious epithet of Ariſtrocats; 
and whom iy fon conſiſting of fathers of families 
and old men, and women and children, they ſent 
as hoſtages into the fortified towns of France. 

The north and weſt of France began to unfold 
the ſeeds of diſcontent againſt this bloody and 
horrible anarchy. The revolters of La Vendée 
were not however dangerous as yet; and there 
had been no difliculty in cruſhing them utterly, if 
any foreſight had exiſted in the National Conven- 
tion, or in the councils of the executive power. 
But what is to be expected from a government in 
which while the wife hefttated, mad men ſtep in 
and decide. | : 

Two factions equally atrocious, the Mountain, 
and the Girondine party, divided the Convention. 

The former, made up of the moſt furious Jacobins, 
neither palliated their wicked principles nor their 
crimes. I hey ſpoke of nothing but blood and death. 
And, being w-thout capacity to govern, having 


neither knowledge nor digeſted plan, they would . 


fuffer no dominion whatever. Not even the prin- 
cipal men of the faction could boaſt of rulipg it; 
and the liberty of the faction conſiſted in anarchy. 

The other faction, compoſed of metaphyſicians 
and 1..triguing ſtateſmen, had long abuſed the 


ſuperiority acquired by their talents, and their 
| more 
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more cultivated education. They had treated the 
Jacobins with diſdain. The executive council was 
their inſtrument. And they imagined they ſecurely 
held the reins of Government. But the Conven- 
tion had, been diſguſted by their infolence and pride; 
and it was known, that this faction were the ene- 
mies of royalty, only becauſe they aſpired to fill 
its place. Hence the independent part * the 
aſſembly, thoſe men who execrated the atrocities 
of the Jacohins, ſtood yet more in fear of the 
ambition of Condorcet, Briflot, Pethiom, Genſonné, 
Guadet, Veegmiaux, &, And thus all other 
parties became united to humble the preſumptuous . 
Girondiits. . | 

The meaſure of bringing the unhappy king to 
trial, reſulted from the hatred of the two factions. 
It ſerved them mutually for food ; but the Giron- 
diſts have too late diſcovered how fatal it has been 
to them. Louis, the victim of their ambition a 1d of 
their cowardice dragged them down in his fall, 
and left the field open to the triumph of the Ja- 
cobius. | | 

The factions that ſplit the aſſembly, divided the 


departments allo; each eſpouſing the paſſions of 


their deputies. Bourdeaux, Marſeilles, and Lyons, 
hated the Mountain; and were the firſt to begin 
an oppoſition, that has ſince degenerated into a- 
civil war. : 

The Pyrenees and the inelemency of the ſeaſons, 
fill ſecured the frontier provinces of Spain; and 
that kingdom, at its leiſure, collected the forces 
that were afterwards directed againſt Rouſſillon ; 
while the Convention, occupied entirely by their 
own quarrels, and by the ſtate of Paris, provided 
none of the means of repelling the attack. 

Paris the moſt miferable and moſt guilty city 
that bas exiſted, thought herſelf the rival of Rome, 
becauſe in the ſpace. of a few months, ſhe had 

become 
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become tlie ſcene of crimes, maſſacres, and cata- 
ſtrophes, that were the accumulation of ages in 
the capital of the Roman empire. Forty theatres, 
always crouded, amuſed her trifling, cowardly, 
and cruel inhabitants; while a ſmall band of 
villains, no leſs ridiculous in their pretenſions, 
than barbarous in their deeds, ſupported by two 
or three thouſand dependants, the outcaſts of the 
provinces, and many of whom, indeed, were 
not Frenchmen, deſtroyed the memory of the 
maſlacres and horrors of each evening by thoſe of 
the ſucceeding morning. The frightful cavern of 
the Jacobins vomited forth every ill, and ſpread 
terror thro' every houſe. All men of property 
trembled, and citizens, who, in peaceful times 
would have been mild and virtuous, hardened 
their hearts againſt pity, and were ready to ap- 
plaud guilt, leſt they ſhould become its victims. 
All who had the remains of virtue or of ſhame were 
fled or were driven from the adminiſtration of the 
depariment, of che municipality, and of the ſections. 
An infallible'tign always precedes the fall of nations. 


Then good men hide themſelves; and the wicked 


and violent alone remain in the conduct of affairs. 
And in this criſis, it is not even in the power of 
ſupernatural aid to ſave the people from the effects 
of public phrenzy. 5 | 
Such was the terrible ſituation of France in the 
beginning of the year 1793. Such is the gulph 
to which democracy leads, when the populace 
takes the place of the nation, and tyranniſes over 
it by the Oligarchy of a few depraved wretches 
ſelected from the refuſe of the people. At Rome 
a ſenate, during many ages, controlled popular 
vehemence; and directed it, not toward happi- 
neſs, but to the aggrandiſement of the _— ; 
or 
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for Rome turned her arms abroad, that ſhe might 
not deſtroy her own offspring. France has no 
ſuch counterpoiſe as that of the ſenate of Rome; 
and the want of virtue in the governing party can 
bring nothing but diſgrace and misfortune on her 


head. . 
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CHAP. Il. * 
Of the ſtate of the Armies. | 


LTHOUGH the political condition of | 
France had even poſſeſſed more ſolidity, 
and had been regulated by a prudent aſſembly, 
although France had gained the hearts of the 
nations to which her arms had opened her the way 
inſtead of having diſguſted them by a tyranny | 
more offenſive than that of forma! deſpotiſm, it | 
had been impoſſible that this ne! Republic ſhould | 
ſupport herſelf againſt the intereſts of the whole of N 
Europe, unleſs ſhe had eſtabliſhed a military ſyſtem 
capable of making head againſt a univerſal attack 
upon her territory by ſea and land. The National 
Convention, never miſtruſting themſelves on any 
labject, becauſe they were ignorant of the political 
combinations of things, iſſued a decree on the 19th 
of November, 1792, againſt every deſpot in the 
univerſe, and invited the people every where, to 
throw off their yoke ; promiſing them protection 
and fraternity on condition of their adopting the 
French Syſtem. But they ought to have humbled ; 
the empire, Pruſſia, Spain, and Ruſſia, before they 4 
made ſo proud a declaration. A * aſſembly, an ; j 
allembly regarding the rights of man united in | 
ſociety, (for man in a ſavage ſtate has no rights, 
and a ſtate of nature confounds all rights) would A 
have perceived ſuch a decree to have been unjuſt. 1 
The maxim of compelling men lo come in is not more i; 
philoſophical in a ſocial view, than it is in theology. 
The Jacobin preacher is not Jeſs unjuit, than the 
- preacher of the church of Rome; and it is un- 
becoming of liberty to be propagated, like the 
alcoran, by the ſword. / 
But jn taking the violent ſtep of the 19th of 


November, it will at leaſt be ſuppoſed, that the 
Convention, 
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Convention, deſiring to range all men on the fide 
of liberty, had taken due precautions that the 
decree ſhould be ſomething more than a vain and 
dangerous boaſt, and conſequently that they had 
placed their military eftabliſhment on the ſtrongeſt 
footing. General Dvmourier, on becoming mini- 
ſter of the war department (which ſituation he 
held but three days, being appointed on the 13th 
and quitting it on the 16th of June, 1792) read 
a bold memorial to the National Aſſembly, prov- 
ing clearly, that they thought not of the army, 
and that far from placing it in a ſtate to ſupport 
the war, they were ting with the public liberty 
and ſafety. This memorial was forgotten. The 
campaign was begun. The General's ſucceſs which 
ought to have gained him the confidence of his 
fellow citizens, if no further yet as far as reſpected 
the military department, ſerved merely to throw 
ſuſpicion on every advice he could give them. 
They not only altered his plan of the campaign, 
but they were deſirous of retarding his too rapid 
progreſs. The Girondine party frankly told him, 
they ſhould be extremely forry to ſee him force the 
enemy too promptly to d,,nand peace, ſince they 
feared the conſequence of the return of the army 


before they ſhould have finiſhed the conſtitution. 


The Jacobins, who ſuppoſed the General to be 
connected with the Girondine party, accuſed him 
of ambition. 1heir contemptible journals, eſpe- 
cially that of Marat, affected to make him, at one 
ume dictator, at another Duke of Brabant, and at 
another, he d of the Orleans faction, and under 
this laſt fiction; deicribed him as intending to place 
the eldeſt ſon of the infamous and odious Philip, on 
the throne. Nothing could be more contradictory 


than theſe calumnies; for if Dumourier defired to 
. be 


(a 


be dictator, he ſurely was not the agent of the houſe 
of Orleans; if his aim was to be Duke of Prabant, 
he had then an intereſt foreign to the party in- 
trigues of his country. But the abſurdeſt accuſa- 
tions were ſufficient in France to tarniſh innocence. 
It has however ſeen that caluinny was too feeble to 
ſtop the progreſs of a victorious general; and 
machinations of a more affective nature were em- 
ployed, and which ended in the deſtruction of the 
military reſources, 

Servan, having diſcovered the difficulties of the 
war department, feigned ſickneſs; and while he 
declared the inſuſſiclency of his ſtrength for the 
fatigues of his ſituation, he appointed himſelf gene- 
ral of the army/of the Pyrenees, Servan was 
heutenant colonel in the preceding month of May. 
His health, unequal to the duties of the cabinet, 
was robuſt enough to ſupport the fatigues of the 
field. Yet the Revolution, it ſeems, was under- 
taken to reform the improper diſtribution and 
abuſe of employiments ! | 

Roland, miniſter of the interior department, 
was the moſt intriguing and leaſt capable of the 
Girondine part. He had a friend, named Pache ; 
a man of talent and grez zeal, who had formerly 
been ſecretary to the Mareſchal de Caſtries 


and had educated his fon. Roland imagined he 


could make himſelf maſter of the war department, 
in procuring it for Pache.. We ſhall afterward ſee 
how far the reſult was favourable to the deſigns of 
Nobad. „ 

.Pache, now become minitter of war, choſe the 
following men, or was obliged to appoint them, to 
fill the principal departments of his office, Meuſnier 
an academician and a man of ſenſe but of as de- 

raved a mind as could be found in France; 
another a-ademician, named Vandermonde; a Ja- 

cobin 


„ 


cobin who had rendered himſelf ridiculous by the 
aflected vulgarity of his manners, and dangerous by 
his intrigues, and who had aſſumed the name of 
Haſſenftratz to conceal the name of le Lievre, under 
which he would have been recognized to his diſ- 
grace; and Audouin who was Vicar of St. Euſtache 
and ſon-in-law of Pache. 

Theſe new miniſters threw every thing into 
confuſion in the different departments of the war 
office, during the moſt important and hazardous 
campaign. The few perſons of experience that 
remained were diſcharged and their ſituations filled, 
not merely by Jacobins, but by ſuch of them as 
had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the maſlacres of the 
firſt fix days of September. The adminiſtrations 
eſtabliſhed for the {ſupply of arms, cloathing, pro- 
viſions, and ſor regulating the hoſpitals, were 
aboliſhed. The old and experienced commilſlaries 
and contrators were either diſmiſſed, or calumni- 
ated, or dragged to the bar of juſtice, or thrown 
into priſon, and rendered infamous without being 
heard. As theſe imprudent and unjuſt meaſures 
equallyaſſected alt the armies, although particularly 
aimed at that of Dumourier, the complaints of the 
generals were univerſal. Commiſſioners from the 
Convention were ſent to examine into the truth 
of the complaints. Their reports were alarming. 
But the committee of military affairs, who in no 
caſe could have any other effect than to embarraſs 
the meaſures of the war department however wiſely 
concerted, was now made the inſtrument of juſ- 
tifying the falſe ſtatements of Pache in direct op- 
poſition to thoſe of the generals-and commiſſioners. 
The Convention paſted to the order of the day; 
and-Pache eſcaped with having been ſimply ordered 
to the bar, and with the reproaches which the 
generals continued to lay upon hig. hey 

The 
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of December, of the diſtreſſed condition of the 
army in the camp of Liege; and rendered an ac- 
count of it in their reports to the Conventions, 
but without applying any effective remedy to the 
evil. The army was compoſed of forty-eight bat- 
talions ; the completeſt of which were from three 
hundred and fifty, to four hundred men, and many 
of them were not more than two hundred : the 
whole amounting to between fourteen and fifteen 
thouſand foot. The cavalry were about three 
thouſand two hundred. Moſt of the ſoldiers were 
without ſhoes, and encamped in the mud, their 
feet being protected by nothing but hay twiſted 
together. The reſt of their clothing correſponded 
with this deplorable appearance. Clothes had been 
diſtributed to ſome, but thoſe, to the number of 
fifteen hundred, deſerted and returned to their re- 
ſpective homes. The ſick filled the hoſpitals, where 
they were in want of every thing. To ſuch a ſtate 
was the victorious army of Jemappe reduced after 
the conqueſt of Belgia. | | 
This army had been obliged to ſtop ſhort on the 
banks of the Meuſe for want of provilions ; and, 
if its diſtreſs had been known to general Clairfait, 
he might have engaged it with great advantage, 
for the carriages of the artillery .were almoſt en- 
tirely deſtroyed, and in the preceding month of 
December ſi thouſand artillery horſes had died at 


foot had but ten thouſand fuſees in a condition for 
ſervice. . The cavalry were in want of boots, ſad- 
dles, cloaks, carbines, piſtols, and ſabres. The 
army was without money; and often the ſtaff of- 
ficers raiſed contributions among themſelves to 

make 


The commiſſioners Camus, Goſſuin, Danton, and 
la Croix, were themſelves witngſles in the month 
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Tongres and at Liege for want of forage. The 
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make out the ſoldier's ſubſiſtence- money for the 
day. 3 
Wa Dumourier could have ſupplied all theſe 
wants in Brabant, Liege, and Holland; and hadeven 
entered into the neceſſary contracts and made re- 
ports reſpecting them; but every plan was rejected 
and all his arrangements deſtroyed. The com- 
miſſary Ronſin, of whom we have ſpoken in the 
preceding volume, had orders to condemn, eni- 


HParraſs and retard every meaſure. His hoſtility 


was open ; he paid no regard to the opinion of 
the general: for he was certain of the ſupport of 
the military committee, of the financier Cambon, 
of Pache and his dependants, together with the 
ſecret protection of the commiſſioners .of the Con- 


vention, who appeared to blame theſe diforders, 


but ſuffered them to remain without a check, and 
in. the account they rendered in the month of Janu- 
ary excuſed Ronſin although they acknowledged 
him to be unfit for his ſituation. 

Manufactures were eſtabliſhed at Paris for every 
thing wanted in the armies. Cloth, was conveyed 
from Liege to paris to make cldthing for the 
troops. Leather was bought at Liege, at Dinans, 


and all along the banks of the Meuſe, to make ſhoes 


at Paris, which were ſent to the army at nine 
livres each pair, altho' at Liege ſhoes coſt no more 
than four livres, or four livres ten ſous per pair. 
Cloaks that could be manufactured at Antwerp for 
nineteen or twenty-one livres each, coſt fifty livres 
each at Paris; and cloaks were ſent from Paris to 
the army. The corn cf the Netherlands was ſent 
to Nantz, from Nantz to Paris, was ground in the 
mills of Mont Martre, near Paris, and ſent back to 
the Netherlands. 

The greateſt evil that reſulted from thefe diſ- 


orders, was their influence on the conduct of the 


ſoldiery. 


„ 


ſoldiery. We have already taken a review of the 
character of theſe troops, and have ſeen how dif- 
ficult it is was for General Dumourier to avail 
himſelf of their courage. It may even be ſaid, that 
e had accompliſhed what ſeemed to be impoſlible 
and that in beating the Pruſſians and Auſtrians, he 
had obtained a -— Ama more tedious and difficult 
over his licentious ſoldiers, having introduced diſ- 
cipline and love of order into an army, one fourth 
— of which was compoſed of troops of the line, 
ntected by the ſpirit of the times, and the other 
three parts of volunteers, each having an opinion 
of his own, and each proud of his victories, and 
rendered ſuſceptible of more- miſchief than good, 
by his notions of _— 
In the beginning of the campaign of 1792, the 

' battalions were in want of officers. The ſuperior 
officers were ill choſen, and were without influence. 
The ſoldiers themſelves, choſe their captains, 
lieutenants, and ſubaltern officers, and hence theſe 
officers were ſubject to the caprice of men, who 


acknowledged no ſuperior. A ſingle Jacobin was 


ſufficient to ruin a battalion by his licentious diſ- 
courſes; and it was only by culpable condeſcen- 
fions that an officer could preſerve his rank, or 
obtain promotion. 

The city of Liege was the tomb of Frenchmen. 
They died there of hunger and every ſpecies of 
diſtreſs. And this city, where the army knew 
nothing but wants, was more fatal to it than Ca- 
pua, with its enjoyments, had been to the Cartha- 
ginians. _ | 

The people of Liege had carried the Revolu— 
tionary ſpirit to an exceſs, proportioned to the 
exceſs of their ſufferings when they . were be- 


trayed and ſubdued by the Pruſſians. 2 
. had 


A 
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bo had therefore withdrawn their confidence from the 
2 leaders of the Revolution, who laboured to ſecure 
: liberty on the foundations of wiſe principles. 
Fabry and Cheſtrel, who were very honeſt men, 
and wiſhed only for the welfare of their countr: 
had entirely loſt their influence. The populace ut 
Outremeuſe, perhaps the moſt dangerous in Eu- 
"2 rope after thoſe of London and Paris, had made 
* themſelves maſters, not of the government for 

there was none, but of the public force. Thoſe 
unhappy men thought only of vengeance, and 
uniſhment. They conducted the French ſoldiers 
into the houſes of their particular enemies, whom 
2 they treated as Ariſtocrats; that is to ſay, they 
4 pillaged and murdered them. This cruel inteſtine 
— war, in which each French ſoldier tcok an active 
I - part either for or againſt his hoſt, deſtroyed the 
'Y little diſcipline and good conduct which had hither- 
Y to exiſted in the French army in the midſt of mi- 
* _ ſery, want, and complicated diftrefles. But it was 
impoſſible ro)puniſh, for it was impoſſible to diſ- 
cover the guilty. The people of Leige caſt the 
F fault upon the French; and the French recriminated 
upon the people of Leige. The General would 
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I have eſtibliſhed the puniſhment of death for ſucli 
* 7 crimes. It had even been demanded of him by 
4 his army in a moment of enthuſiaſm. But the 


Commiſſioners, while they ſeemed to approve of 
this ſeverity, ſecretly and effectually oppoſed it. 
Since that time, we have ſeen that one of the 
cauſes of the execution of the unfortunate Cuſtine, 
was the having eſtabliſhed the puniſhment of death 

in his army, © . | a 
Dumourier's army occupied cantonments from 
Aix- la- Chapelle to Leige, in which cities were all 
the oſſicers Who could not procure quarters with 
their battalions. So that the ſoldiers were almoft 
left without commanders. Want had carried 
: > RES marauding 


3 = 
marauding to its utmoſt pitch. The ſoldiers rob- i 
bed in bands from village to village; and the pea- ; 
ſants took their revenge in killing ſuch as, at any . 
time, they found ſingle. e 
General Dumourier, prevented by theſe circum- 
ſtances from puſhing on to Cologne, and forcing 
Clairfait to r-paſs the Rhine, reſolved at leaſt to 
ſecure the Meuſe. He therefore ordered the army | 
of the Ardennes, conſiſting of 15900 men, and | 
- commanded by General Valence, to join him; 
and placed them on his right, in the countries of 
Stavelo, Malmedy, Spa, Verviers, and Huy. A 
body of 18000 men, under the command of Ge- 
neral d' Harville, occupied the Meuſe from Givet 1 
to Namur; having his out- poſts at Ciney, Marche, i 
and Rochefort. The army under General Miranda 
occupied the left from Tongres to Ruremonde. 
It conſiſted of 18000 men. New battalions, lately . 1 
arrived from France, formed the garriſon of the . 
Netherlands. And this line along the Meuſe 9 
amounted from 65,000 to 70,000 men; and would Y 
have been ſufficient to have ſeized upon the coun- 3 
try between the Meuſe and the Rhine, and to have A 
occupied the banks »f that laſt river. from Burick 
to Cologne, it it had been poſſible, firft, to take 
Maeſtricht, which General Dumourier was not 
permitted to do, although he had propoſed it in 
the beginning of December, and had it then in 
his power; ſecondly, to place a garriſon in Juliers, 
which was alſo forbidden him becauſe it was deemed 
neceſſary to keep terms with the Elector Palatine, 
leſt he Jhould deliver the paſſage of Manheim to 
the Imperial army, by which means they would 
have cut off the army of Cuſtine from Alſacg; 
and, laſtly, if the army of Belgia had been pro- 
vided with proviſions, arms, cloathing and money, 


1o that it might have marched in the month of 
OR December, 
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December, and have forced the Imperialiſts to re- 
paſs the Rhine. HE | 
General Dumourier was perſuaded of the im- 
poſſibility of his preſerving his poſition on the 
Meuſe, while he ſhould neither be in poſſeſſion of 
Guelders, Venloo, Maeſtricht, nor Juliers. He 
wrote to the Convention and the- Miniſter of the 
War Department to that effect. The reaſons of 
his opinion will be found in his correſpondence 
with Pache, printed in January 1793. It was to- 
ward the cloſe of the preceding November that 
his quarrel commenced with that Miniſter, with 
the Jacobins who ſupported him, and with the 
Convention, who had not diſcernment to foreſee 
the effects of his criminal conduct. In December 
began the trial of the unfortunate Monarch, whoſe 
mild character conducted him to the ſcaffold. 
Frog that inſtant, the general foreſaw the crimes 
and misfortunes that have ſince ſprung from the 
chaos in France. He attempted to ſound the diſ- 
poſitions of his army reſpecting the King, but his 
Staff-officers whom he en the tall effected 
rar and thenceforward the general was pro- 
ſcribed. Not one ſoldier, not one officer would 
conſider the caſe of the king. Every one diſco- 
vered the ſame apathy; and this cold diſpoſition 


in the army on that point, haſtened the General's 


delign of viſiting Paris, 


CHAP. , ' 
General Dumourier departs from Leige for Part. 


ENERAL Dumourier was thus a prey to va- 
| rious chagrins in the palace of the Prince 
Biſhop of Leige ; and, if it can be a conſolation 
to that Prelate, he may read with pleaſure that 
after the moſt ſplendid victories, this general was 
more unfortunate than himſelf, He had been har- 


rafled by the calumnies of the Jacobins from the 


moment that he had ſaved France by driving a 
formidable foe out of her territory. The con- 
queſt of Belgium had encreaſed the column 2 his 
enemies, to expreſs himſelf in the words he uſed to 
the National Convention after the battle of Jemappe. 
He almoſt reproached himſelf with having loſt the 
. ee of quitting the command that was 
offered him on his return from Champagne, by 
the ingratitude of his fellow citizens. He had 
cauſed the war to be declared, in his former ſitua- 
tion as miniſter of foreign affairs; he had after- 
ward conducted it with glory as a general; he had 
nothing wherewith to reproach himſelf on theſe 
accounts; but he ſaw the ſucceſſes of the war 
mouldering 1 and he could not but be pene- 
trated with grief, ſince the important ſhare he had 
taken in the public concerns during nine months, 


had identified his fate with that of his country. 
All 
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All his letters and memorials were either re- 


jected or miſinterpreted; and his counſels ſlighted. 
Cambon declared, nothing could be more dan- 


gerous to a Republic than a victorious general.” 


It was laid down as an axiom in the tribune of 


the National Convention, that ingratitude was a. 


neceſſary virtue in Republicans. The Convention 
with-held the recompences due to the heroes of 
Champagne and Belgium, becauſe the General 
had demanded them. By a decree, they autho- 


rized the miniſter of war to annul the nomina- 


tion of officers made by the Generals. - The corps 
were left deſtitute of officers. New and igno- 


rant men came from France, to gather the fruits 


of the army's toils. The General complained of 


theſe things to the National Convention; and de- 


clared, if they would not do him right reſpect- 
ing them, both as to the wants of his army and 
the other evils which were the cauſe of its deſtruc- 
tion and diſorganization, he ſhould be compelled 
to give in his reſignation. 


He demanded as an indiſpenſible ſtep, the re- | 


vocation of the impolitic and unjuſt decree of the 
15th of December, that had driven the Belgians 
to deſpair. Notwithſtanding the remonſtrances 
of the General, it had been reſolved in the Con- 
vention that the decree ſhould take place on the 
firſt of January, Cambon' had obtained this de- 
ciſion; the four Commiſſioners Camus, Goſſuin, 


Danton, and La Croix, ſupported him; and the 


two latter boaſted that they had done ſo, to 
avenge themſelves for an inſult they had received 


at Ath, where they had been refuſed a lodging. 


The General's honour was concerned in pre. 
venting the execution of the tyrannical decree, - 


becauſe when he entered the Netherlands - on 
the third of November he had publiſhed, with 
: | | the 


( 22 ) 
the ſanction of the National Convention, a pro- 
chmation declaring to the Belgians, that the 
French entered their country. as friends and 
brethren; that they came to give them en- 
tire liberty; and that the people ſhould be 
left to chuſe their own conſtitution and mode 
of government, without interference from the 
French. The decree not only deſtroyed the 
force of this proclamation, but alſo robbed 
the unhappy Belgians of all remains of liberty. 
The Commiſſioners ſequeſtered the public pro- 
and that of the clergy; and this nation 
no longer poſſeſſed any public revenue, nor the 
authorities neceſſary to preſerve even the form 
of government. , 
Cambon expected to find money for the expences 
of the war, in this plunder of a country that was 
the friend of France, and that had not been con- 
quered, but had voluntarily aſſociated irfelf with : 
the Republic. This criminaLand ſordid conduct = * 
produced no benefit to France;' on the contrary, it 
ved her of 40, ooo men, that the Belgians 
were willing to furniſh, and fifty millions of livres 
that they would have poured into the French trea- 
fory, to contribute to the defence of their liberty ; 
and it was followed by the loſs of thoſe fine Pro- 
Vvinces, and excited 4 deteſtation of the National 
Convention and their Commiſſioners, that will 
be eternal. | | | CRT 
By an article of the decree the generals were 
charged with its execution, and were required to | 
place the ſeals on the public property. General“ 
mourier rejected this diſhonourable employ- 
ment; and the, commiſſioners gave the charge to 
Ronfin, who employed as. his inſtruments, ſoldiers 
and clerks of office, all Jacobins, who ſtole * 
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the wealth they were ordered to ſecure in the 


name of the nation. : 
The general, being unable to prevent theſe baſe 


actions, reſolved, at leaſt, to mark his diſapproba- 


tion of them as much as he could, to the Belgians, 


by being abſent, if that were poſſible, while they 


ſhould be tranlacting. On theſe, and all the 
other ſubjects of his vexation, he explained his 


views ſo clearly to the commiſſioners, and Ge- 


neral Valence ſupported his reaſonings with ſuch 


force, that in a conference held at Liege between 


the commiſſioners, the generals, and the admini- 
ſtrators that were entruſted with providing ſub- 
ſiſtence for the army, it being clearly ſhewn to 
theſe adminiſtrators that they could not furniſh 
him proviſions even to remain at Liege, much leſs 
to march forward, it was decided that Camus, the 
Preſident of the commiſſion, ſhould return to Pa- 
Tis, attended by General Thouvenot, the firſt to 
make a ſuitable report to the National Conven- 
tion, and the ſecond to lay before the military 


committee an account of the wants of the army, 


and to obtain the neceſſary arrangements, and alſo 
ſolid and ample contfadts for eſtabliſhing maga- 


zines on the Meuſe, and more than all the reſt, 
to obtain a revocation of the decree of the 15th 


of December, which added the whole Belgic na- 


tion to the number of our enemies. General 
Thouvenot took with him alſo written obſerva- 


tions of generals on the plan of the campaign, 


as laid down by the miniſter of war, and was 
to bring back with him a deciſion on that 
point. The journey, however, was altogether 
unſucceſsful, notwithſtanding the talents of Ge- 
neral Thouvenot, becauſe Camus, opinionated, 
deceitful and vulgar, could not be contented 

without 
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without engroſſing all the honour of the embaſſy, 
aſſumed the ſole right of ſpeaking, ſupported the 
decree, and vielded to the will of others reſpect- 
ing the article of the committee of contracts. 
Thus, inſtead of removing the evils complained 
of, he only encreaſed the difficulty of the ge- 


neral's ſituation. | | 

Meanwhile General Dumoyricr ſhut himſelf 
yp in the ꝓalace vf Liege, and was employed in 
olliciting leave to return to Paris, and in re- 
flecting on his miſery. He continued to de- 
clare in his letters and memorials that it was 
| impoſſible for him any longer to hold the com- 
| mand if the Convention did not abolifh the 
| committee of contracts, which was no better 
| 


than a den of knaves, and had cancelled his bar- 
gains of every kind with the Belgians; and if 
they did not change the miniſter for the war 
department, who had nearly ruined the armies, 
and if they ſhould continue to treat as con- 
gquered countries the provinces that ſhould be 
allied to France, | | 
Such were the oſtenſible motives on which 
the general demanded leave to go to Paris. 
He had another, however, much more eſſen— 
tial; but which he concealed with” the utmoſt 
care. It was to endeavour to fave the un- 
fortunate Louis the 16th, by repreſenting to 
the governing party the danger to which the f 
nation was expoſed without; and the neceſſity of | 
forming a ſolid plan for the campaign, which it | 
would be — to commence at a very | 
early period. He hoped the weight of this 
conſideration, aided by other motives, he meant 
to urge on the different factions in the Con- 
4 R | vention, 
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vention, would procure a ſuſpenſion of the abo- 


minable trial. 
General Dumourier was in this embarraſſed 


ſituation at Liege, and his mind agitated in the 


manner 'we have ſeen, at the very moment 
when the Jacobins were conn to brin 
him to trial; and when they pretended that he 
paſſed his time ſurrounded by courtezans and 
actreſſes. The miniſtry indeed had ſent him a 
detachment from the opera; but theſe returned 


to Paris after a»ſtay of no more than twenty- 


four hours, This expedition, and that of a 
troop of comedians from the theatre of Mon- 
tanſier, coſt the nation more than an 100,000 
livres, the government pretending to incul- 
cate French hd 6615s ogg} principles to the 
Belgians, by exhibiting N pieces on 
. theatres. The general diſdained to be 

rotector of ſuch follies. All that he ſaw of 


: thed e deputies from the opera was at his table, 


having invited them to dinner. And certainly 
they conducted themſelves with much decency 
and good ſenſe; and diſcovered much more ſaga- 
city than the miniſters that had ſent them, 

The general found it extremely difficult to 


obtain his leave of abſence. Paiche and the Ja- 


cobins feared his reſence at Paris. And, hav- 
ing in vain urged the ſtate of his health and 
his need of repoſe, he was at length compelled 
to engage the commiſſioners to demand the leave 
of abſence directly in their own name, and to 
declare ſolemnly 2 determination to rchgn in 
caſe of refuſal. 

In the midſt of the vices that infected the 
army, there remained a ſentiment of | juſtice 
among the ſoldiers which ſecured their attach. 
ment to a general with whom they had always 


been 
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been victorious, and to whom they could no 
way attribute their preſent diſtreſs, The com- 
miſſioners therefore declared in their letters that 
the army would certainly diſband themſelves 
ſhould the general reſign. The leave of ab- 
fence arrived; and the General prepared in- 
ſtantly to depart, although La Croix propofed 
to make a tour with him to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in the hope of detaining him fill longer in 
that country. But Dumourier had ſecretly 
determined never more to reſume the com- 
mand; and was not willing, by viliting the 
quarters, to make a tacit engagement with the 
oldiers for his return. 

He arrived at Bruſſels; the command of 
which he had given to General Moreton. This 
man, who died in good time at Douay, had 
played a very curious part at Paris in the re- 
volution. He was an Ariſtocrat, taking that 
word in its moſt odious acceptation. He had 
been colonel! of the regiment of La Fers, and 
had been broken under the old government 
for the vileſt acts of military deſpotiſm. Re- N 
ſentment threw him into the. n of the Re- ü 

ublican party; and his influence in the coun- 
cils of the Palais Royal had made him one of 
the chief actors in the revolution. Become ſe- 1 
cretary of the Jacobins he plotted to procure | 
a Tevilion of his former ſentence; but the 
ſentence remained in its original ſtate. He was | 
afterward appointed colonel in the army of f 
the north, and as he was well acquainted with 
all the parts of the diſcipline of the infantry, 
and had conſiderable ability, General Dumou- 
rier appointed him chief of the ſtaff to the 
army of the North. When Dumourier took upon 
him the command in Champaigne, Moreton, 
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who could not penetrate the veil that covered 
that affair, although perfectly brave, miſcon- =— 
ducted himſelf at the breaking up of the camp ; 
of Maulde; and was in danger of being maſla- 
cred by the people of Valenciennes. General 
Dumourier's return to the army of the north, | 
then become the army of Belgium, replaced = 
Moreton at the head of his ſtaff. But as Thou- | 
venot poſſeſſed qualities for the fituation which 
Moreton wanted, Dumourier made the latter 
lieutenant-general by ſeniority (for ſix months 
was ſufficient to advance men to the higheſt 
rank by ſeniority in this revolutionary army) 
and gave him the command at Bruſſels and in 
Brabarit, in order to make General 'Thouvenot 
head of the ſtaff. Moreton then threw off all 
reſtraint toward General Dumourier; and en- 
tirely gained by the Jacobins, to whom he 
already owed many obligations, he oppoſed 
the ſentiments and judgment of his General in 
every poflible. way. He adopted the decree of 
the 15th of December; and became hateful 
to the people of Brabant. General Dumou- 
rier found him ſurrounded by the Jacobin 
. Populace. He had raiſed a corps that aſſumed 
the name of the Sans Culottes, Theſe came 
to make an harangue to the general; and uſed 
the phraſes thou and citizen. Dumourier was 
, offended with this groſſneſs; and plainly told 
them that, being chiefly French ſoldiers, they - 
ought not to addreſs him in ſuch familiar 
phraſes, becauſe ſuch exprefſed an equality in- 
conſiſtent with the diſcipline of an army; that 
they ought to call him General or Citizen-ges 
neral, but never citizen, without ſuch like ad- - 
dition. He ordered their ſtatutes to be brought 
to him, and told them, that on his return 
from 
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from Paris, he would decide reſpecting them: 
for this mob demanded pay; and were really 
paid, though unknown to the General, with 
the conſent of the commiſſioners, as a recom- 


penſe for their ſervices, or rather for the atro- 


cious vexations they had committed. 

General Dumourier had, before this, ſent a 
proclamation from Liege, to engage the Bel- 
gians ſpeedily to hold their primary aſſemblies, 
and forthwith to chuſe a conſtituent aſſembly; 
becauſe, in the decree of the 15th of Decem- 
ber it was ſaid, that the ſequeſtration of the 
public property ſhould ceaſe when the people 
of Belgia thould have choſen their repreſenta- 
tives. The commiſſioners {aw clearly enough 
that the appointment of an aſſembly would re- 
ſtore the Belgians to their liberty, and would 
deprive the commiſſioners of the adminiſtration 
of the public revenue, and eſpecially of the 
plundering of the churches. They therefore 
delayed the publiſhing of the general's procla- 
mation; and afterward oppoſed its execution, 
and prevented the holding of the primary aſ- 
femblies at Aloſt, the place Dumourier had ap- 
pointed, with a view to counteraq the influ- 
ence of the popula#e of Bruſſcls. The General 
had been warned by the example of Louis the 
XVI. who might have avoided the influence of 
Paris, by aſſembling the ſtates-general at Tours, 
Orleans, Blois, or Bourges. But ſeeing, now, 
that he only means of ſnatching Belgium from 
the tyranny. of the French convention Pad failed, 


he continued his journey without delay to 
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General Dumourier's abode at Paris. 
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ENE RAL Dumourier arrived in Paris on 
the firſt of January. Having reflected that, 
on his viſit to that place after the expulſion of 
the Pruſſians from Champagne, Marat and the 
other Jacobin journaliſts had reproached him 
with ſhewing himſelf at the theatre, and with 


ſeeking popularity, he reſolved to avoid all 


places of public reſort, to live as privately as 
poſſible, and to ſee only his particular friends 
or ſuch perſons as might be uſeful to him in th 
objects of his journey. | | 
He was five days without leaving his apart» 
ments,” during which he compoſed tour memo- 
rials: the firſt, on the neceſſity of recalling the 
decree of the 15th of December, which had 
been confirmed and even aggravated by two 


decrees paſſed on the 28th and 31ſt of the ſame _ 


month; the ſecond, reſpecting the ill effects of 
the committee of contracts, and the neceſſity of 
replacing on the old footing the ſupplying of 
the army with proviſions, forage, horſes, Coch. 
ing, &c. by the appointment of intelligent con- 
tractors; and the third, and fourth, on military 
affairs and the plans of the ne ee 
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He concluded each of theſe memorials by a new 
declaration of his reſolution to reſign if the Na. 
tional Convention ſhould neglect any of theſe 
objects. He accompanied them by a letter to the 
preſident, requeſting him to engage the Con- 
vention to form a new committee for the purpoſe 
of treating with the Generals, both as to the 
wants of the armies and future military opera- 
tions. On the „th of January, he ſent the me- 
morials and his letter w the prefident, whoſe 
name was Treilhard, who had formerly been an 
advocate, and who ſhortly after this was joined 
with Merlin of Douay, another advocate to the 
four former commiſſioners of Belgia. The pre- 
ſident, neglecting to communicate the papers to 
the Convention, General Dumourier wrote him 
another letter, very ſhort and peremptory. 
On the 11th of January, a ſummary account 
of the affair was given to the Convention. The 
letter was read. The memonals were ſuppreſſed 
there, and ſent to a committee of twenty-one 
Ader recently eſtabliſhed under the name 
of the committee of general ſafety. The moſt 
opular members of all the other committees 
had been ſelected for this committee. They 
opened their fittings on the 19th, and the Ge- 
neral was invited to aſſiſt. Ihe memorials were 
read. Ignorant and frivolous diſputes ſucceeded. 
All ſpoke together. And, after fitting three 
Hours, they broke up without making the leaſt 
progreſs. A further memorial, more detailed on 
certain points, was demanded of the General. 
As to the plan of the campaign, the members 
unanimouſly agreed utterly to decline the con- 
ſideration of it, alledging that it belonged pro- 
perly to the executive council. The General 


attended a ſecond ſitting of the committee, held 
| | ON 
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on the evening of the 15th, with a memorial 
containing a minute ſtatement of the required 
information. There were not more than halt 
of the members preſent. They dropped in one 
after another; and, running flightly thro? the 
memorial, which was very long and intricate, 
no more was ſaid of the matter. | 

General Valence arriving previous to this ſit- 
ting, he was admitted, and read a memorial 
reſpecting the recruiting and new modelling of 
the army. He propoſed that the infantry ſhould 
be divided into brigades, by incorporating two 
battalions of the National guards with each bat- 
talion of the line. This project, adopted by the 
Convention in the midſt of the enſuing cam- 


paign, completed the ruin of the French army, 


by rendering it a body of mere volunteers with- 
out reſtraint or diſcipline. The attention of the 
committee, whoſe trifling and inquiſitive diſpo- 
ſition was equalled only by their 1gnorance and 
indifference. to the public welfare, was caught 
by this novelty, although it ought never to have 
been diſcufſed but in a time of peace, or at leaft 
not till the concluſion of the campaign; and the 


committee entirely threw aſide the important 


objects contained in the General's memoirs. 

General Biron, having quitted the army of 
Alſace to take upon him the command of that 
in the country of Nice, afliſted alſo at the third 


litting ; and read a very preſſing memorial re- 


ſpecting the new contractors and the committee 
of contracts, The miniſter of war being ordered 


to attend, and not being able to anſwer to the 


accuſations of the three - Generals, was very 
grokly treated by the committee, charmed with 
nding an opportunity of humbling a miniſter. 
They had however a juſt occaſion in the preſent 
Inſtance, for the miniſter had no other defence to 
| offer 
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offer than the preſenting of ſtatements taxed with 
being falſe. And the whole affair was referred 
to the military committee, the leaſt reſpectable of 
all the committees of the Convention. 

General Dumourier afterward attended a fourtli 
fitting. There were but five members preſent. 
They diſcuſſed nothing. And, when they ſepar- 
ated, they told him they would ſend for him 
when they ſhould have occaſion to conſult him 
again. Immediately the General retired to a 
{mall country houſe at Clichy, from whence he 
came every day to Paris in the proſecution of his 
greateſt object, that of ſaving the king. He was 
never again called to attend the committee of 
general ſafety.” All the important affairs of France 
were ſuſpended during that moment for the pur-. 
ſuit of a meaſure that involved the ruin of the 
vation. The Convention were occupied by no- 
thing but the trial of the king ; which was pro- 
ſecuted with the greateſt bitterneſs and moſt in- 
decent barbarity. +8 / 
| It was from the fate of kis memorials that Ge- 
| neral Dumourier expected the ſalvation or the 

ruin of his country. Had they been pod, he 
deſigned to have preſented himſelf to the Con- 
vention, to have appeared in public, and openly 
to have canvaſſed for the unfortunate monarch. 
He might then have promiſed himſelf an impor- 
tant influence. He would have been ſurrounded 
by a number of officers and ſoldicrs of his je 
who were. on leave of abſence at Paris. And, 
by adding other means to theſe, he would have 
commanded a party ſufficiently ſtrong to coun- 
teract the Jacobins, and their ſupport, the fede- 
rates. This reſource was loſt; and, far from 
being able to ſave the 8 5 General Dumourier, 
deſtitute of power and influence, and conſidered 
as a man dangerous to the republic, becaufe he 
diſapproved 
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diſapproved of the crimes that were committing, 
feared only to injure Louis XVI. to precipitate 
the horrible cataſtrophe, which thenceforward ap- 
peared inevitable, and which has coſt the Gene- 


ral nothing but anguiſh. 


A contemptible man, a man without know- 


ledge and capacity, General La Bourdonnaye, 
the perſonal enemy of General Dumourier, in 
revenge for having loſt the command of the 


army of the north in the preceding year, in 
conſequence of complaints made againſt him by 


General Dumourier, publiſhed throughout Paris 


that the General had no other object in com- 
ing there than to ſave the moſt hane/ſ# man in 
the kingdom. It was an appellation that indeed 
General Dumourier had very juſtly . given to 
the king in a letter written in 1791; and which 


had been printed, with the 'other,. papers found 
in the iron cheſt, that Roland had lately deli. 
vered up to the Convention. | 

Ihe fame report was ſpread by the Jacobins, - 
eſpecially by Marat and his too active faction. 
It was ſaid that the General held conſultations 


with Roland and the Girondiſts every evening. 


And theſe laſt, offended that he was as un- 


willing to viſit them in private, as the Jaco- 
bins ſpread the rumour that he ſecretly ſaw 
Philip Egalits: that man unworthy of bearing 
the name of Duke of Orleans. | 
Dumourier went each day to the council; 
and returned yn the evening to Clichy. But 
he never dine? with any of the Miniſters, ex- 
cepting Le Brun and Garat. He avowedly 
ſhunned the houſes of Monge, minifter of the 
marine; Roland, miniſter . the homoe-depart- 
ment; Claviere, miniſter of the finances; and 
above all, that of Pache, ' miniſter of the war 
department. 


D The 
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The war. office was become the filthieſt place 
imaginable, where 400 clerks, and numbers of 
women, affected to carry flovenlineſs of dreſs 
and coarſeneſs of manners into a ſyſtem: No- 
thing was forward-d in the office, and nothing 
but rapacity was to be ſeen on all hands. Se- 
veral of the villains employed in this depart- 


ment, having Haſſenfratz and Meuſtiier at their 


head, worked day and night to collect falſe de- 
poſitions, and to forge papers, to ſubſtantiate 
the accuſation that Haſſenfratz had made at the 
Jacobin ſociety againſt the General, charging 
him with having embezzled twelve hundred 
thouſand livres in his contracts in Belgium. They 
excited the hatred of the federates againſt the 
General; and often, in paſſing by groupes of 
theſe, he has heard them propoſe in a loud 
voice to place his head on the top of a pike. 
One day in particular, he thought himſelf hap- 
Py in eſcaping through a narrow paſſage from 
a gang of thoſe federates in the ſtreet of Mont- 
martre, being warned againſt them by a tradeſ- 
man who knew him, he having formerly lived 


two years in the ſame ftreet. In the general 


meetings of the ſections and in the coftee-houſes, 
men were paid to declaim againſt him; and it 
was more than once in contemplation to. ſeize 
npon his perſon. | 


The frightful Santerre, commander of the 


National guards of Paris, profeſſed a great at- 
tachment to General Dumourier; and frequently 
preſſed him to dine with his brother-in-law. 
His deſign was to entice him to dine with 
Marat. The General always declined the invi- 
tation; but on the politeſt pretences, : obliged, 
in order to eſcape alCinatin, to behave with 
ſeeming reſpect to this execrable man. _ 

| A circum- 
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A circumſtance that happened at this time, 


rendered the ſituation of the General more cri- 
tical, although he had no concern in it. Colo- 


nel Weſterman had caned Marat on the Pont- 


neuf, for having in his journal accuſed the Co- 
lonel of being the creature of General Dumou- 
rier, and the principal inſtrument of his robbe- 
ries. Marat thirſted to avenge himſelf on the 
General whom he ſuppoſed to be the cauſe of 
the inſult. Dumourier every day received inti- 
mations of Marat's deſigns againſt him, both 


from particular friends and by anonymous letters. 
And the General, for the firſt time in his life, 


ur! 49g the precaution of carrying piſtols in his 
et. 
Du Bois de Crance, the moſt cowardly and 


barbarous of the Jacobins, being one day at 


table with the General, ſhewed a diſpoſition to 


terriſied by his. great bulk and the ferocity 
of his air. General Dumourier laid hold of him, 
and impoſed filence upon him very effectually. 


be e him, imagining that the General would 


Du Bois de Crance, in revenge, repeated every 


day in the Convention that Dumourier deſpiſed its 
members, painting it as an aſſembly conſiſting of 
four hundred fools headed by three hundred 
robbers. Thus a violent ſtorm gathered round 
the General; and his enemies waited only for 
his reſignation to arreſt and try him, He-had 
long before been proſcribed, Eh 
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CHAP. v. 


Trial of the King. 


1 cannibals puſhed on the trial of the King with 
the bittereſt fury and moſt horrible joy. The 
trial is in the hands of all the nations of Europe. 
The 'proofs, documents, and pleadings are pub- 
'Hhed, and will remain the diſhonour of the 
French nation to all oſterity. Never was crime 
committed with ſuch cowardneſs, ſuch cold 
bloodedneſs, and ſuch deliberation of mind. 
More than an hundred and fifty members of the 
Pretended tribunal, had printed and publiſhed 
their opinion even before they had been made 
acquainted with the facts and papers, on which it 
bought to have been founded. They ought there- 
fore to have abſtained from giving their vote, or 
their vote ought to have been rejected; but the 


unfortunate Louis-XVI. had none, of the privi- 


leges of an accuſed man on his trial. It is aſto- 
niſhing that the three hundred and ten members, 
who had the courage to vote for preſerving the 
king's life in ſpite of the daggers at their throats, 
had not reſolutely infiſted that each of the judges 
ho had given his opinion publicly in * 
Should be incapacitited from voting. But thoſe 
Afrietds of humanity will pardon this reflection in 
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an hiſtorian who, far from deſigning to caſt any 
reproach upon them, wiſhes to have the power of 
raiſing a column to their names, as deſerving of 
remembrance, as were the names of the heroes of 
Marathon. In the unworthieſt aſſembly in the 
world, were found three hundred and ten men 
who ated with conſcience and courage in the 
midſt of general depravity and cowardice, and to 
whom the royal family of France has an eternal 
obligation. Juſt and humane citizens, receive the 


homage of a ſoldier, who acknowledges more 


courage in your conduct than he has ſhewn, or 
than he has ſeen, in all his battles where he com- 
manded with ſuch ſucceſs and glory! nn 


This homage is pure and difinterefted. He 


who pays it expects nothing from Kings, and is 
the friend of liberty; and, having ſerved his 
country honeſtly, has renounced her, whether 
ſhe again be brought under the terrible yoke of 
deſpotiſm, or, by the. ignorance” and falſe policy 


of the combined powers, ſhe ſhalt remain a re. 


blic under the iron ſyſtem of the Jatobins': 
or he no longer has any hope of ſeeing France 
verned by a conſtitutional king, ſubject to the 


law and the ſupport of the law. Your virtue 


ſhall be more reſpected in after times, inaſmuch 
as it ſhall appear in the ſame page with the con- 
duct of the Girondiſts, whoſe intrigues, as far at 
leaſt as they are known to Gen Dumourier, 
ſhall be delivered over, one by one, to hiſtory 
whoſe province It is to puniſh crimes. "29901 

It has often been demanded if it were the in- 
tention of the Girondine party to fave the king. 
The queſtion is difficult to anſwer;, and it does not 
ſeem that we can diſcover the truth, but in diſtin- 
guiſhing two periods of very different characters 
in the exiſtence of this faction, and conſequently. 
n deſigus 
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deſigns in its ambitious members, that varied with 
the change of circumſtances. 

It is certain that this faction, after having lon 
ſwayed the Convention and the miniſtry, gated 
by the exceſs of their influence, openly aſpired to 
the faking ofca Republic, as the mieans of 
e eir power. They had ſubdued the 

e 


uillans, the moderate party, and the royaliſts. 


They had enliſted moſt of the daily journals on 


their ſide. The Paris Journal, the Chronicle, the 


Monitor, the Patriot, the Thermometor, the 
Journals of Gorſas and of Carra, in a word all 
that were eſteemed, and in great circulation, were 
. compoſed, corrected, and edited by the members 
of this faction. The beſt orators of the Conven- 
tion, Guadet, Vergniaux, La Source, Briflot 
Genſonne, and Condorcet, gave reputation and 
currency to the opinions of the faction. They 
had ſeized upon the direction of the principal 
committees, Sieyes and Condorcet were at the 
head of the committee of the conſtitution. 
Briſſot and Genſonne, governed the diplomatic 
committee, aſſociated wich that of general ſafety. 
The committee of finances was entirely at the 
devotion of. Cambon, whom the Girondine party 
at that time believed to. be their partizan. And 
they ruled Paris during all the mayoralty of Pethion. 

This faction may be called the Jeſuits of ths re- 
volution. They acted on the ſame political ſyſtem; 
they poſſeſſed at firſt the ſame unlimitted power; 


blinded, afterward, in a like manner, by pride, 


they committed the ſame faults, and underwent 
the ſame fate. During their reign they contemned 
and inſulted the royal family. Pethion, in the 
ſame carriage with the king and queen, on their 
return from Varennes, took every occalion to de- 


clare that he no longer deſigned to ſupport the 


monarchy. The unfortunate queen related the 
n 1 fact 
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fact to General Dumourier; and Pethion after- 
wards acknowledged it, on his naming it to him. 

But in the month of November 1792, cir- 
cumſtances were entirely changed. The popu- 
larity of King Pethion, for ſo he was called in 
Paris, had ſunk under the aſcendency of the Ja- 
cobins, and the Marſeillois, whom the Jacobins 
had gained by patriotic orgies. A weak but ho- 
neſt man, named Chambon, had ſucceeded Pe- 


thion in the mayoralty. He was deſpiſed, and . 


without power. The Jacobins tyrannized over 
the ſections; and the commune of Paris aſſumed 


an authority, independent of the Convention 


and frequently ſuperior to it. 

| Barbaroux, deputy from Marſeilles, one of 
the Girondine party, relying on his influence 
in that city, undertook to bring a new body 
of men from Marſeilles; and, mean while, the 
party employed Roland, the miniſter of the 1n- 


terior, to invite the departments to ſend Fede- 


rates to relieve Paris and the Convention from 
the tyranny of the former body of Marſeillois. 
Nothing could be more imprudent than this mea- 
ſure. It could not fail to produce a civil war, 
unleſs the new Federates, ſhould ſtrengthen 
them againſt their antagoniſts: gained like the 


former by the Jacobins, which happened in the 


ſequel. - a 

The intrigues of the Girondiſts were unmaſked 
with great capacity, by Danton, La Croix, Ro- 
berſpierre, and Marat. Impartial men in the 
Convention, ſaw the dangerous ambition of the 
Girondine faction. It was then that the party 
cow” to have adopted a deciſive conduct in 
de _ the innocence of the king, and op- 
pry the ſentence of death; and then, had 
they fallen, they would, at leaſt, have fallen with 
honour, But it is moſt probable that, on the con- 
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trary, their efforts would have been ſucceſsful, 
that the departments would have joined them to 
ſave the king and the country, and that the Jaco- 
bins would have been cruſhed. But the Giron- 
dine party poſſeſſed not the courage their ſitua- 
tion demanded. They contented themſelves with 
propoſing an inadequate appeal to the people on 
the fate of Louis XVI. And this was conſidered 
as holding out another ſignal of civil war. 

The Girondiſts were terrified, and yielded to 
the torrent; but they did not ſave themſelves by 
their cowardice in voting with the Jacobins againſt 
the unfortunate monarch, who thus fell the victim 
of the united villainy of implacable monſters, and 
ignorant intriguers. Pethion had the baſe cruelty, 
in a moment, while pity yet heſitated to condemn 
the king, to recall the remembrance of the vio- 
lence that was aſcribed to him on the unhappy 
days of the gth and 1oth of Auguſt. Having thus 
incenſed his hearers by an unworthy charge, he 
concluded by voting for death. The veiled opi- 
nion of Condorcet, amounted to the ſame ſentence. 
The conduct of this artful ſchoolman, abounding 
in ſubtlety, and deſtitute of feeling, has been 
one atrocious in every ſtage of the Revolution. 

Briflot, Guadet, Genſonne, and Vergniaux, 
were even eager to vote contrary to their known 
ſentiments. | 

The accuſation againſt Louis XVI. contained no 
article ſufficiently weighty to ſanction the Judg- 
ment, The ' cataſtrophe of the 1oth of Auguſt, 
was no crime to be imputed to the king. Carra 
had the impudence to publiſh in his journal, and 
declare in he Convention, that the event of that 
day had been prepared by a committee of five per- 
ſons, among whom were Pethion, Roberſpierre, 
and he, Carra; that the committee met in a ſmall 
public houſe in the Fauxbourgh St. Antoine; _—_ 
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the ſcheme of obliging the king to arm and 
poſe the people, had failed twice, and had even 
been on the point of failing on the ioth of Auguſt. 
Hence it is clear, had this paper of Carra, been 
produced on the trial, it had juſtified the king, by 
proving the neceſſity of his taking up arms in his 
own defence. But neither juſtice, nor policy, nor 
good ſenſe, were concerned in this daring trial. 
Providence ſeems to have deſtined the arrival 
of this period, ſo diſgraceful to France, and ſo 
deciſive of her fate. All things conſpired againſt 
the unfortunate and innocent victim. Even the 
Emigrants, in the zeal of a miſtaken attachment, 
adopted meaſures that were fatal to him. Ber- 
trand, ex-miniſter of the marine, a refugee in Eng- 
land, imagined he could fave the king by ſending 
to the Convention anthentic papers, proving, that 
the leaders of both parties had negotiated with 
the king in ſecret. Danton. and La Croix, eſpe- 


cially, were ſo directly implicated in the papers, 


that their credit had been utterly ruined, if Dan- 
ton, maſter of the mountain, that is to ſay the - 
cobin party, and La Croix, who influenced the 
Plain, that is to fay the independent part of the 
aſſembly, had nov united their efforts to bury the 
memory of thoſe papers with the ill-fated king. 
The zeal of Bertrand, inſtead of ſaving Louis, 
haſtened his death. The murder was committed. 
On the guilty evening, all the theatres were full. 
Unhappy Frenchmen! When you ſhall read this 
chapter, bathed with the tears of him who offers 
the picture of the. greateſt of your crimes to 
view, you ſhall tremble for yourſelves, and you 
ſhall acknowledge the terrible vengeance that 
awaits you to be too juſt! OY db, 
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Fruitleſs attempis of General Dumourier in behalf of 
8 " the King. 


— 


» 


-A MONG the abſurd and unjuſt accuſations of 
4 \ the Emigrants againſt General Dumourier, 
that which has obtained moſt credit with ignorant 
and ſuperſicial men is, that he did not avail him- 
ſelf of the aſcendancy which his victories gave him 
over his army, to lead it to Paris, and liberate the 
king. But it is to be conſidered, firſt, that his 
influence with his army was always very preca- 
rious, and events afterward proved that it was not 
to be relied on; ſecondly, that this army was more 
than a hundred leagues from Paris, was in want 
of every neceſſary for a march, not being able 
even to quit the country of Liege, without great 
hazard of loſing its artillery — the want of 
horſes; that this ſtep would have abandoned that 
country to the Auſtrians, who alſo would have 
followed him; and that it would have been a 
degree of treachery to the honour and intereſts 
of the French nation, which would have coſt the 
General and all his principal officers their heads 
before they could even have entered France; 
thirdly, that this army had for ſome time been in 
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an abſolute incapacity of proceeding even to the 


Rhine, which was only twenty — — diſtant, 


and conſequently could not Accomp 
march to Pans. | 

General Dumourier, however, did entertain 
the projet of conducting, not the whole of his 


the longer 


| _ to Paris, but a choſen detachment of —_— 
of t t 


e line. But thejexample of Fayette, taug 
him to regard this meaſure as a perilous extremity; 
and ſome legal fortn and pretence was wanting to 
give it colour, and to preſerve him the confidence 
of his ſoldiers in the execution of it. He had 
declared, and written and repeated often to the 
leaders of the Girondine party, and efpeciall 
to Barrere, who has ſince occaſioned ſuch miſchi 
by his verſatility, that, if the convention were 
overawed, they had but to write four lines in the 
form of a Gecree, and he would forthwith marc 
20,200 men to their afliſtance. Whether it were 
the effect of timidity, or a confidence in their own 
means and intrigues, the members that were ſtill 
conſidered as the moſt reſpectable in the aſſembly 
were unwilling to employ this reſource. Indeed 


their views, ſuch as they have fince been diſco- 


vered to be, would naturally prevent them from 
placing much confidence in the General, whom 
they knew to be perfectly attached to the conſti- 
tution and tõ the re-eſtabliſhment of order. 
Seeing no hope of ſuch a decree as the General 
had pointed out, and governed by the motives 
that have been amply detailed in the foregoin 

chapters, he departed ſingly for Paris; but he h 

{ent before him, on leave of abſence, many of 
the officers commanding corps, and other officers, 
and ſoldiers, both of the line and national guards, 
and among them ſome Pariſians, all of whom had 
promiſed dun their ſervices in behalf of the __ 
2 £ - : t 
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It Is to be obſerved alſo that at the time of his 
departure, although the trial of Louis XVI. was 
begun, it could not be foreſeen, eſpecially by 
one at the diſtance of an hundred leagues, that 
the iſſue would have been ſo ſpeedy and fatal. 
The General well knew that the criminal fe- 
rocity of, the Jacobins would incite them to 
refs. forward this hateful and bloady cataſ- 

ophe by every means within their reach: 
but. he thought that the Girondiſts, not for 
honeſt reaſons, but for. political, reaſons and for 
their own - ſafety, would fpin out this affair, 
and ſo give him time to take meaſures for the 
refcue. © the king, It was. not till his arrival 
at Paris that he knew the true ſtate of things, 
and ſaw. how inadequate his reſources were to 
the magnitude of the taſk. | bY 

General Dumqurier had been on terms of 
friendſhip with Genſonne, a deputy of the 
department of Gironde, and had found an 
opportunity of pardoning ſome hoſtile: meaſures 
at that deputy toward him the. preceding year, 
when Dumourier quitted the miniſtry, He had, 
diſcovered in Genſonne great capacity and jud 
ment and a humane diſpoſition; and be wil- 
lingly renewed his connections with him. Ge- 
neral Dumourier opened his mind to him rela- 
tive to the king. He expreſſed his horror at 
the crime that was about to ſtain the nation; 
he made him ſenſible that ſuch a deteſtable 
triumph given to the Jacobins would end in 
the ruin of all the honeſt part of the nation, 

d would render the anarchy that afflicted 
rance incurable; that ſuch of. the nations of 
Europe as had regarded with indifference and 
perhaps with pleaſure our interior {i es, 
dur war with Aufria and Pruflia, and perhaps 


were 


— 
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were not unwilling to. ſee our ſucceſſes againſt 
_ thoſe two powers, could not but be ſhocked 
at the barbarity of murdering Louis XVI.; 
and would be thenceforward engaged in honour 
to join the enemies of France, till we ſhould 
have every power in Europe againſt us without 
one ally. Theſe reflections d to make 
great impreſſion on Genſonné; but, to what- 
ever cauſe it was owing, he undertook nothing, 
and even avoided the General, who had after- 
ward little opportunity of ſeeing him. . 
Dumourier converſed with feveral other de- 
puties of the ſame party, as well as with many 
of the independent party in the Convention, to 
whom he repreſented that, the nation being now 
republic, Louis was to be treated fimply as an 
individual; that it was indecent, impoliti 
and unreaſonable to waſte time, that ought to 
be employed in preparations againſt the dan- 
gers of the enſuing campaign and in reinforc- 
ing the armies, in the proſecution of the trial 
of a ſingle man, whoſe fate was of no im- 
portance to the nation; and that it would be 
wiſe at leafl to ſuſpend this uſeleſs 'meaffire till 
after the war. The more reaſonable of chem 
acknowledged the trial to be an unjuſt and 
- unwiſe proceeding, but ſaid, that the members 
of the Mountain had taken their meaſures, and, 
' ſhould the trial now be abandoned by the Con- 
vention, the Jacobins would excite an inſur- 
rection, fall upon the temple, and maſſacre the 
whole of the priſoners. The General then told 
them that he could not think they were ſuſſi- 
_ciently authorized by their conſtituents to 
the king; that, ſince they made an affair of 
conſequence of the trial, it appeared to him it 
would be neceſſary to their own ſecurity to 
demand 
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demand inſtructions in preciſe - terms on the 

int from the departments, leaſt one day they 
ſhould - be reproached for the deed by the na- 
tion, and leaſt they ſhould one day become 


perſonally reſponſible for the irregularity and 


violence of the act. They anſwered to this, 


that the imprudent propoſal of appealing to the 
people made by the Girondine party had de- 


rived them of the reſource the General now 


. propoſed; ſince it was feared the convoking 


of the primary aſſemblies for ſuch inſtructions 
would be the fignal of a civil war. rior 
It then occurred to the General to ſuggeſt 
an idea that ſeemed to have great weight with 
theſe deputies, although in the end it failed 
of effect like all the reſt, becauſe every man 
ſeeing a poignard at his breaſt, choſe rather 
to be a murderer than a victim. The idea 


was, that a long war had exiſted between the 


nation and the king, that the day of the 1oth 
of Auguſt had decided the fate of both, that 
the king had fallen into their hands, and 
could po longer be conſidered as any thing 
but a priſoner of war, yet without crimina- 
lity, becauſe. both parties had in like manner 


had recourſe to arms; that a foreign war 


raged againſt the nation, and that they ought 
to deem themſelves fortunate in having a 'pre- 
cious hoſtage in this priſoner, who might 
ſerve them in a caſe of extremity. The Ge- 
neral added, that ſhould they perſiſt in think- 
ing the king. guilty, they ought to form a 
tribunal authorized to collect facts, to examine 
and confront the witneſſes, and to prepare the 
way for a final deciſion, with a deliberation 
due to the ſubject; that this act of juſtice 
would ſatisfy che bittereſt enemies of royalty, 


would give the people time to reflect, and to 
| the 
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the Convention an opportunity to finiſh the 
conſtitution, which was the grand object of 
their miſſion; and when the primary aſlemblics 
ſhould be convoked for the acceptance of the 
-conſtitution, -all the proceedings of the tribunal 
might be laid before them, and they be called up- 
on to decide the fate of the king. 
Having ſpread this opinion in converſation 
and even in writing, the General ſaw Pethion, 
with whom till this period he had been on 
terms of friendſhip, and repreſented to him 
that it became him perſonally.. ts, intereſt 
imſelf in behalf of Louis XVI. ' ſince other- 
Wiſe, a malignity of mind would be imputed to 
him that certainly was not in his- character. 
Pethion appeared to be moved by the General's 
reaſoning ; and declared that perſonally he loved 
the king, and that he would exert his utmoſt in- 
fluence to fave him. | | | 
General Dumourier then addreſſed himſelf 
to Roberſpierre, by the medium of one of his 
friends. He repreſented that it was entirely 
in Roberſpierre's power to ſave” Louis XVI. 
that the magnanimity of the action would im- 
- mortalize his name, and that in conſequence 
of it the generals of the army would look up 
to him as the firſt man in the ſtate, and that che 
dictatorſhip would be the reward of his virtue; 
but that otherwiſe he would fall into the 
ſame contempt and execration as Marat, 
with whoſe name that of Roberſpierre would 
thenceforth be conſtantly affociated. This idea 
the General knew to be peculiarly odious to Ro 
berſpierre. | | 
General Dumourier knew that the Jacobirs 
deſpiſed the Convention and hated the Giron- 
dine party. He inſinuated to them by ſecret 
agents, that if they wiſhed to become — 
; | 0 
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of France and Europe, and to riſe on the ru- 
ins of the National Convention, they had only 
to declare their will that the trial of Louis, ſhould 
be ſuſpended, and that a. more important object, 
the ſtate of the war, ſhould be taken into conſi- 
deratien. 

Drouet, poſt -maſter of St, Menehould, who 
had arreſted the king at Varennes, was a de- 

ty of the Convention and a Jacobin. The 
— of Drouet, a very honeſt and faithful 
man, was in the General's ſervice, and was 
greatly attached to him. Dumourier gave 
this man inſtructions to prepare his brother's 
mind for the impreſſions he wiſhed it to re- 
ceive, and afterwards to bring him to Clichy. 
The General painted to Dronet the crime he and 
his aſſociates were committing againſt the king, 
with ſuch energy, that Drouet, ſtruck with 
horror, promiſed to move for the ſuſpenſion 
of che trial both in the Convention and in the 
club of the Jacobins. - Had there been one 
member ſufficiently reſolute to make the pro- 
poſition, the king had been ſaved. No one had 
the courage. Drouet fell fick and was 1 pre- 
tent when the ſentence: was paſt. 
Each day the General viſited various parts 
of Paris, — into the ſhops and houſes of 
individuals, and took :occafion always to turn 
the converſation to the king's trial. He ob- 
ſerved how ſtrange a circumſtance it ſeemed 
chat the Convention: ſhould ſuddenly become 
: tribunal; that if Louis were ſtill king, the 
nation ought to decide by whom and with 
what forms he ſhould be judged; that if he 
were no longer king, it was unit thab time 
ſo precious to the nation, ſhould be loſt in en- 
quiriug into the guilt of an individual. And 
t theſe conſiderations he added reflections * 
E the 
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the mild virtues and misfortunes of Louis XVI. 
Sometimes he was liſtened to with eagerneſs and 
pity; but frequently, he was requeſted. to fort ear 
{peaking of ſo dangerous a topic; and ſometimes « n- 
demned for introducing it. At times, he expoſed 
himſelf to ſerious dauger by expreſſing his ſurprize, 
that 1n a great city like Paris, there ſhould not be 
five or {ix thouſand men with courage ſufficient to 
riſe againſt two or three. thouſand villains, who 
calling themſelves Federates, held the city in ab- 
ſolute ſubjection. A well informed tradeſman, 
caſting down his eyes and bluſhing with ſhame, 
made this anſwer one day to the geneta! : Citizen, 
T ſee what you would have us to do. But we arecows- 
ards and the king will be ſacrificed. What do you 
hope from a city that, having So, co armed men, fuf- 
fered itſelf to be intimidated on. the finſt days of Sep- 
tember, by leſs than 6000 Marſeillois and Brotes? 
The general left the man's houſe, and retired to 
an unfrequented part of a public walk, to indulg 


in his melancholy reflections. | 
Thoſe ſoldiers gſhi army that he met with from 
time to time, ſeemed to be devoted to revelling, 
and to be wholly infected with the phrenzy of the 
Federates ; and ſome even joined the pafty of his 
enemies, [|hlling the different clubs and meetings 
of the ſections with abſurd accuſations againſt him. 
From all theſe attempts to ſerve the king, which 
the general renewed every day in various forms 
and diſguiſes, and with much riſk to his own per- 
ſon, he reaped nothing but the dreadful certainty 
of the king's ruin. Paris ſeemed indifferent on 
the ſubject. During the twenty days previous to 
the death of the king, that he ſtudied the temper 
of that city, he perceived not the ſmalleſt commi- 
ſeration, neither among individuals nor in the pub- 
| E any 
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lie, in behalf of the unfortunate Louis. Nor indeed 
any abſtinence from their amuſements in the frivo- 
Tous and ſavage Pariſians. 


& 


Death of the King. 


LTHOUGH General Dumouner's couſtitu- 
tionwas robuſt, his health yielded for a while 

to the acute vexations of his mind. On the 18th 
of January, he fell fick and was confined at his 
houſe at Clichy, till the 22d. He now reſolved 
to quit Paris in a few days; and never to enter it 
more till he ſhould come to diſperſe that unworthy 
aſſembly, who were baſe and wicked enough, 
wantonly, precipitately, and without proof, to con- 
demn todeath an innocent king, who had ever loved 
his people, whoſe faults were not his own, who 
had baniſhed the torture from criminal trials, who 
readily adopted every propofal for the public be- 
nefit, and had himſelf invited the nation to reme- 
8 all abuſes and to provide for its happineſs. 
ings are ſubje& in common to many of the cauſes 
by which Louis XVI. was reduced to this unhap- 
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py. condition; they are beſieged and betrayed ; 
ar are kept in ignorance and fee nothing as it 
I 


really exiſts ; nor have they power to quit the cir- 
cle in which they are placed, in ſearch of the vir- 
tuous man whoſe pure dignity ſhuns the corruption 
and inſolence of courts. But it muſt have been 
the compleateſt diſorder that could hurry a whole 
nation to the murder of their king, after having 
often bleſſed and adored him; and having com- 

red him to Louis XII. Henry IV. and all the 

ſt and moſt beloved of their monarchs. The 
club of Jacobins conducted the French to this 
pitch of folly and wickednels. - 

The 21ſt of January, the day of the death of 
Louis XVI. is the true epoch of the ruin of the 
Republic, of the reſtoration of the monarchy, and 
it may be feared of the triumph of deſpotiſm. 
The French nation began the career of liberty glo- 
riouſly. Their firſt exceſſes were pardonable, as 
they refulted from the obſtinacy of the abuſes it 
redoing to deſtroy. A noble conſtitution, 
although in ſome degree it was imperfect, ſeemed 
to ſecure the happineſs of France. General Du- 
mourier's journeys into England, Germany, Swit- 
zerland, and Italy, at that period, convinced him 
of the general approbation it obtained. - But the 


king, ſeduced by his perfidious counſellors, at- 
tempted to eſcape from his people, after having 


{worn to mantain the conſtitution. He was dil- 
covered and taken. The National Aſſembly of 


France acted as became a great nation. They re- 


ſtored the king to his rights; and from that inſtant 


the king ceaſed to be dangerous to the liberties 
of the people. He was governed faithfully by 


the principles of the conſtitution. They were en- 
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graven on his heart. And if his miniſters or his 
courtiers {till ſought to violate the law, the conſti- 
tution had provided a remedy for the evil. The 
agents of the executive power were reſponſible 
with their lives for miſconduct in the government, 
but an abſolute inviolability was attached to the 
ee of the king. The third legiſlature of 
rance however, tended viſibly to Republicaniſm; 
they were bent on the overthrow of the coaſtitu- 
tion. It was neceſſary to raiſe new accuſations 
againſt the king for his deſtruction; and to this 
object the. Girondine faction proceeded with the 
moſt refined — while the 1 openly 
acted in the ſame cauſe with a wild and brutal in- 
ſolence. Carra and the journaliſts of the Jacobins, 
have placed this ſubject in the cleareſt light, in 
tracing the intrigues which engendered the cataſ- 
trophe of the 10th of Auguſt. | 
The affair of the 21ſt of June, was a prelude 
to that cataſtrophe, although directly it produced 
nothing more than a diſguſting inſult to the nation 
and the conſtitution, in the4Unfortunate perſon of 
the king. The ferocious Santerre was heard to 
ſay on that day, We have failed nw, but ue will 
return again. The National Convention neither 
puniſhed nor reſented the inſult. On the contrary, 
the two factions, which notwithſtanding their mu- 
tual hatred had many wicked objects in common, 
were preparing for the execution of a greater plot; 
and had aſſembled the Marſeillois and Bretons from 
the extremities of the kingdom, to enſure ſucceſs. 
Theſe were the true cauſes of the bloody and 
deciſive 1oth of Auguſt, The miniſters and Lge- 
if ne 3 
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nerals, it is true, took meaſures, on their part, 
againſt the Aſſembly, and the Jacobins; ſuppoſing 
however, that they were culpable, the law was 
armed againſt them, but ought to have had no 
operation on the king, who was both innocent and 
inviolable, and who was to be conſidered merely 
as the occaſion and not as the author of the ſteps 
taken in his name. The nation was convinced of 
this truth ; and if Louis had been firm he had not 
fallen. His affaſhns baſely puniſhed the mildneſs 
of his character with death; and the mildneſs of 
his character ſhould have pleaded for mercy. 

But this good and weak monarch found in his 
religious principles, a ſtrength that boxe him he- 
roically through his martyrdom. The particulars 
of his death are preſerved, and are ineſtimable 


aids in the ſtudy of the human heart. They add 


new. aggravations to the crimes of the Pariſians. 
An innumerable croud attended the execution. 
Barbarous joy or an unfeeling curiofity, were the 
only impreſſions that appeared in the guilty ſpec- 
tators. No one had the courage to ſhed a tear; 
and it will ſcarcely be believed, that the domeſ- 
tics of the good king preſſed neareſt to the ſcaf- 
fold, and were the moſt implacable of the mul- 
titude. 


On arriving at Paris, on the 22d, General Du- 


mourier went to the houſe of Garat, miniſter of 
juſtice, who ſeemed to be extremely affected by 
the death of the king, but more eſpecially by the 


duty that had been impoſed on him, and the other 


miniſters, of reading the ſentence to the king, 
The unfortunate Louis during the folemn office, 


remained ſtanding, and aſſumed a tranquil and ma- 


jeſtic countenance, without offering remonſtrance 
IJ or 
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or complaint. He ſaid only, that it was not juft 
to charge him with treaſon, ſince his intentions 
had always been pure, and ſince he had conſtantly 
deſired the welfare of his fellow citizens. Aſter 
ueſt ing a little time to prepare for his death, he N 
diſmiſſed the miniſters with an air of dignity and 
gentleneſs, the remembrance of which aflecled 
Garat very much in ſpeaking of it. General Du- 
mourier, Cabanis the friend and phyſician of Mi- 
rabeau, and the miniſter, were mutually affected. 
They read over the will of this unfortunate prince. 
It had been written with his own hand, in ſome 
places there were eraſures, but the writing was 
clear, and without any marks of being written 
with agitation. It contained four pages written 
on letter paper. The firſt was conſecrated to reli- 
gion, and the homage was juſt; ſince, in that prin- 
ciple, he found courage, ſupport, and conſolation. 
The three other pages exhibited an example of 
magnanimity, reaſon and philoſophy. This will, 
ſince publiſhed to the world, is one of the nobleſt 
writings that the mind ever produced under ſuffer- 
ing circumſtances. The monſters of the National 
Convention have ſaid, that this writing juſtified 
the king's ſentence; becauſe, having no object in 
common with the world, on the point of becom- 
ing the victim of the ingratitude of his ſubjects, he 
had employed in two or three places the language 
of royalty and diſdained to flatter their prejudices. 
During the exiſtence of a monarchy of een 
hundred years the French have 2 many 
of their kings. But the deed was always the erime 
of an individual; the rage of the nation againſt 
the perpetrator was extreme; andthe villain was 
puniſhed with the moſt horrible tortures. It was 


reſerved 
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reſerved to an enlightened and philoſophical age to 
roduce a like crime, committed in the name of 
the whole French nation, approved by the majority, 
and regarded as an act of Heroiſm. | 
Is the continuance and proſperity of a republic, 
founded on ſuch guilt, ſoberly to be expected? 
certainly not. The monſters have killed Louis 
XVI. but they have reſtored royalty. This incon- 
ſiderate and changable nation, always running to 
the extremes of paſſion, will herſelf maſſacre her 
iniquitous jadges and her furious Jacobins, and run 
to adore new kings. The efforts for a reaſonable 
liberty that have been made during three years by 
true Patriots will be loſt ; and France will preſent 
the picture of a monarchy crowded with diſgraces 
and crimes, diſmembered and ruined, in which a 
rigid deſpotiſm muſt long combat a deſtructive 
| anarchy before the reign of laws can be reſtored ; 
and then it ſhall not be the laws of the people. 
The whole of this generation, even thoſe that are 
but newly born, ſhall endure the puniſhment of 
the atrocious crimes of four years: crimes that poſ- 
terity will ſcarcely be perſuaded to credit, 


CHAP. VIIL 
General Dumourier's Conference with Cambon, 


H particularly traced the tranſactions 
that moſt affected General Dumourier in a 
cataſtrophe that he could neither prevent nor fore- 
fee, it will be neceſſary to purſue the account of 
his other occupations in Paris during this unhappy 
month of January, An eſſential object of his 

journey 
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Journey was to obtain the ſuppreſſion of the decree 
of the 15th of December or at leaſt a tacit agree- 
ment from the Convention that it ſhould not be put 
in execution in Brabant. He demonſtrated to the 
Convention that the people of Brabant were wholly 
alienated from he French; that an open rebellion. 
was to be feared if the decree ſhould be executed; 
that on the appearance of the Auſtrians in force 
the French would have an additional enemy in the 
Belgians, who might eaſily attack their weakened 
garriſons, cut off their proviſions, and render their 
retreat impoſhble. The Convention were too pre- 
ſumptuous, and too much taken up with the king's 
trial to attend to theſe remonſtrances. | 

One individual of the Convention controlled 
the department of the finances with the moſt abſo- 
lute ſway. This was Cambon a man of a moſt 
irregular mind; ignorant and deſtitute of found 
principles, yet ſcheming and unrelenting in his pro- 
Jets, D'Eſpagnac had been arreſted on the 22d 
of November, along with Malus, for fulfilling an 
engagement that they had made with Servan reſ- 
pecting carriages for the army, and which was 
very important to the nation. He was ftill a pri- 
ſoner at Paris; but at liberty to go about with a 
guard. He poſſeſſed a mind abounding in reſour- 
ces. He had gained the confidence of Cambon on 
all the ſubjects of Finance, and offered to procure 
the General a conference with this dictator of the 
national treaſury ; the General conſented and they 
went to breakfaſt with Cambon. This man boaſt- 
ed of having obtained and ſupported the decree of 
the 15th of December. His reaſons for the pro- 
ject he ſaid were that the treaſury was empty; that 
France had fix hundred thouſand troops on 2 
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aud paid two hundred millions of livres per month 
tor the expences of the war. The General obſer- 
ved that fix hundred thouſand men ought not to 


coſt two hundred millions per month and that the 


armies. of France did not amount to more than 
three hundred thouſand effective men. Cambon 
anſwered that the national guard of all the fron- 
tier cities received the fame pay as the army, as 
well as part of the national guards of Paris ; he 
declared he ſaw no other reſource, than the exe- 
cution of the decree for carrying on the war; that 
ſpecie already coft the nation fifty per cent, and 
that ſoon it would not be procured even at cent. 

r cent ; that he had but one remedy againſt this 
evil, which was to ſeize upon all the ſpecie in Bel- 
gia, and the filver in the churches and banks. He 
acknowledged this to be unjuſt but he thought it 
unavoidable; he faid that when the Belgians 
ſhould be ruined and reduced to the ſame diſtreſs 


as the French, they would neceſſarily unite their 


fate with that of France, as the people of Liege 
had done, who threw themſelves into our arms, 
being poor and involved in debt. He added, 


that then France would admit the Belgians as 


niembers of the republic, and with the ſame po- 
licy they might hope to proceed conquering peo- 
ple after people; that.the decree of the 15th of 
December was well calculated for this purpoſe, 
becauſe it tended to diſorganize the neighbouring 
ſtates, that being the moſt fortunate thing that could 
be done tor France. 

The general objected that, beſide the barbarity 
of the project, it was impraQticable ; that we 
were now 1n the middle of the month of January; 
that our armies were weakened; that no onc 
thought of the means of recruiting them ; nor of 

the 
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the plan of the enſuing campaign, although on the 
eve of being opened ; that the people of Belgium 
were entirely averſe to the diſorganizing prin- 
ciples of our revolution ; that we had neither 
time before us to remove what he (Cambon) call- 
ed their prejudices, nor to cruſh them; that in 
the beginning of the approaching March, the 
enemy would attack the French poſts upon the 
Meuſe, which were too diſtant from each other, 
and not ſufficiently ſtrong ; that, maſters of the 
paſſage of Maeſtricht, they would penetrate the 
center of the French line; that the Belgians, 
tinding a power to protect them, would take up 
arms every where at once, and would put to the 
{word the garriſons in the interior part of Belgium, 
compoſed of feeble battalions of new levies ; 
that, occupying the poſts behind the French, 
they would not only cut off the proviſions of the 
army, but its retreat; that in this ſituation the 
army could not gain France, but would be en- 
tirely ruined, and thus all would be loſt to the 
Republic, General Dumourier repreſented, more- 
over, that theſe odious robberies would not pro- 
duce as much to France as would a juſt conduct 
toward the Belgians; that it would be more prudent 
to borrow part of the treaſures of the clergy, 
and fo to intereſt them in our ſucceſs, than to 
ſeize upon the whole by violence ; that, as to 
ſpecie, there would be nq neceſſity for ſending 
any from France into Belgium, where it was 1n 
abundance ; that the true means of putting it in 
circulation, and at length to replace it by aſſig- 
nats, was to engage the rich merchants of Ant- 
werp, Bruſſels, and Ghent, in the furniſhing of 
proviſions, cloathing, and all the Nceſſaries for 
the war; that, in this way, the ſupply of every 
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thing would be ſecured, and the expences re- 
duced to one half; that the contractors would re- 
ceive aſſignats in payment, and would be com- 
pelled by their own intereſt to give them curren- 
cy. The general obſerved, that the Convention, 
by annulling the decree of the 15th of December, 
would effectually free the Belgians, whom they 
had reduced to a flavery more revolting than their 
former ſervitude ; that in this cafe the Belgians 
would form a free conſtitution, raiſe troops, and 


join our arms; that this fraternity of arms and 


mutual ſervices would induce them; more effec- 
tually than any other means, to demand at leaſt a 
permanent alliance with the Republic, if not au 
entire union. "Th 

Cambon ſeemed inclined to yield, eſpecially 
when the general promiſed him — ſhould theſe 
Juſt, moderate and wiſe meaſures be adopted, he 
would not only forbear longer to demand an 
thing for his army, which the reſources of Bel. 
gium could provide for in abundance, but that he 
would procure the French treaſury ſeveral mil- 
lions by way of loan. He well knew that the 
Belgians, to withdraw themſelves from their pre- 
ſent ruinous ſlavery, would fulfil the promiſes 
which he now made in their name. 
Atſter this firſt conference, Cambon went to the 
Convention, and, in the heat of the debate, ſaid 
in the tribune, that if the decree of the 15th of 
December was not executed, it would be becauſe 
Dumourier had oppoſed it by the prerogative of 
his Veto. Notwithſtanding this dark treachery, in 
which, to render General Dumourier odious, 
Cambon aſſi milated him with the king, whoſe trial 


was 
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was then proſecuting with bitterneſs, the general 
conſenied to have another interview with him, 
and even invited him to dinner, together with a 
deputy named Ducos. 18 

This ſecond conference, which laſted more than 
fx hours, was not carried on with much tem- 

r. General Dumourter having ſaid that if Cam- 
va was reſolved upon oppreſſing the Belgians, 
he might ſeck another general, fince Dumourier 

never would couſent to become an A7i/a to a peo-- 
ple who had received the French as friends and 
brethren ; Cambon took an opportunity to tell the 
Convention that nothing could be more indecent 
than to hear a general threatening to reſigu in con- 
ſequence of every decree that was paſt contrary 
to his opinion; that the Republic muſt not reſt 
upon one man, and that they ought either to im- 
poſe ſilence on the general or to puniſh him. In 
this fruntleſs manner terminated the general's con- 
ferences with Cambon, whom he expreſsly warned 
againſt the events that have ſince happened. 
It was not without reaſon Cambon, had ſaid, 
that he was devoid of reſources for the war. In 
January, there was no more in the national trea- 
fury than an hundred and ninety two millions of 
livres in aſſignats, and from fifteen to twenty mil- 
lions of livres in ſpecie. Theſe ſums were not 
fufficient for the armies till the month of April, 
and the whole preſumed yalue of the lands of the 
clergy was already conſumed by the emiſſion of 
aſſignats on that fund. | 
Dumourier acquired this knowledge in the 
ſecond fitting o the committee of general ſafe- 
ty. As it was then reſolved to augment the ar- 
my to three, hundred and ſeventy thouſand men, 
he repreſented to the. committee that the de- 
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cree for that purpoſe would be uſeleſs, as was 
the cale with others of the ſame kind the pre- 
ceding year, if the miniſter of war did not 
at the ſame time preſent a ſtatement of the ſums 
neceſſary for each particular article belonging 
to the augmentation, ſuch as clothing, arms, 
horſes, &c. and if the Convention did not 
place theſe ſums at the immediate diſpoſition 
of the miniſter of war. Cambon, who afliſt- 
ed at the fitting, acknowledged the truth of 
the general's obſervation, but ftated the po- 
verty of the treaſury, and ſaid he knew not 
on what fund to iflve new aſſignats, ſince the 
only reſource that remained was the national 
foreſts and the eſtates of the emigrants. Ins 
ſtantly, the violent part of the committee cricd 
out they had nothing to do but to ſell thoſe 
eſtates Gertiwith. Diſputes ſucceeding the gene- 
ral requeſted leave to give his opinion. 

He deſired the committee to confider that 
the lands of the clergy had ſold exceedingly 
ill; that a part ſtill remained unſold, the ge- 
neral apprehenſion being ſuch that there were 
no buyers; that, if under theſe circumſtances, 
they ſhould order the ſale of the eſtates of 
the emigrants, valued at more than 1200 mil- 
lions of livres, this great addition to the lands 
on ſale would ftill further dimiaiſh the value 
of the whole, and complete the ruin of the 
nation; that the diſcredit of aſſignats recent! 
iſſued would be ftill increaſed by this fatal ope- 
ration; ſince the public, judging by the price, 
of the lands, would doubt. the ſufficiency of 
the funds on which the aſſignats were ground- 
ed; for, ſuppoſing they ſhould hazard the 
emiſſion of 1200 millions on the eſtates of 
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the emigrants, as ſome members had propoſed, 
either they would not find purchaſers or the pro- 
duce of the ſale would not amount to the third 
of the enormous ſum ; that then the ſtate would 
loſe the other two thirds of that ſum, and 
would be menaced with inevitable bankruptcy. 

As to the national foreſts, he repreſented that 
wood was already very ſcarce in France, and, 
if they alienated theſe foreſts, the purchaſers 
would tut down the whole; that, beſides the 
enormous, conſumption of wood for articles of 
every kind, France had not a ſufficient quanti- 
ty of coal for firing ; and that, independent of 
this inconvenience, which France would feel for 
more than a century, this reſource would not 

oduce, at the utmoſt, more than two or three 

ndred millions of livres, although it ſtood 
valued at 800 millions. | 

The weight of theſe conſiderations was ac- 
knowledged, and it was agreed to leave theſe 
two objects untouched ; and, thus, General Du- 
mourter ſaved the eſtates of the emigrants for 
that time: but, neither this ſervice, nor many 
others General Dumourier has rendered the 
emigrants, could ever obtain him juſtice or can- 
dour on their part. | 

The: committee reſolved upon propoſing to 
the Convention the ifſuing of- fix hundred mil- 
hon of livres in aſſignats on the groſs fund of 
all the national lands, without appropriating 
any ſpecific part for the ſecurity. 

This mode of iſſuing paper on vague funds 
is a dangerous practice in finance, and it was 
this kind of abuſe of confidence which ruined 
Law's ſyſtem in 1720. However, the commit- 
tee had as yet kept it within bounds. It has fince 
been carred to twelve hundred millions of livres. 
This 
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'This is a ſmooth deſcent that leads to bankruptey ; 
but bankruptcy 1s the laſt reſource of Cambon. 
He has himſelf ſaid that it is inevitable. As tothe 
Convention they are not employed in conſiderati- 
ons ſo profound. They have no object but to 
exiſt from day to day, without the trouble of in- 

uiring what will be the reſult. In ſuch hands is 
4; richeſt kingdom 1n the univerſe ! 


N 
GH Af. IX. 


Interview of General Dumourier with ſome Ja- 
cobins. 


UMOURIER had been a member of the ſo- 
ciety of Jacobing in the early part of its 
career; but, at that period, neither Marat, Ca- 
mille Deſmoulins, Bazire, Merlin, Chabot, nor 
Bourdon, were known in the ſociety, nor the 
reſt of that liſt of contemptible characters, af. 
terward choſen, to the ſurpriſe of all juſt men, 
to form the moſt atrocious aſſembly iu the uni- 
verſe. The General never attended their meet- 
ings very aſſiduouſly; although the adventure of 
che red cap, which he was obliged to put on 
when he , went to the Jacobin ſociety on his 
being made miniſter, might beget an opinion 
that he was. a zealous partizan of the ſect. | 
The following is the hiſtory of the fact. Du- 
mourier told. the King, that he imagined it 
would be. uſeful to the King's perſonal intereſt, 
but eſpecially to the public..concerns, for the 


new 
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new miniſters, named by him on the recom- 
mendation of the people, and who were mem- 
bers of the Jacobur ſociety, to preſent them- 
ſelves to the ſociety, leſt they ſhould now be 
ſuſpected of joining the ariſtocracy ; and he pro- 
poſed to attend the fitting of that evening him- 
ſelf. The King perceived the importance of the 
meaſure, and approved of Dumourier's deſign. 
Some days previous to that, the factions had 
adopted the red cap for the emblem of liberty. 
Dumourter, and the Girondine party, who had 
hitherto profeſſed to be the friends of order, and 
who, indeed, cannot be reproached with having 
Hattered the Jacobins at any period, convinced 
Pethion, then mayor of Paris, then beloved by 
the Jacobins, then all-powerful, that this badge 
aſſumed by the people, might be productive of 
the greateſt diſorders, if not of the horrors at- 
tending the conteſt of the white and red roſes in 
England, and that of the times of the hoods in King 
John's reign at Paris. Pethion, at that peri- 
od, poſſeſſed an abſolute aſcendency over Ro- 
berſpierre and the Jacohins ; and promiſed that 
he would write a note to them on the ſub- 
ject, and that the red cap ſhould be ſuppreſſed. 
The day on which Pethion was to write, was 
the ſame that Dumourier had choſen for paying 
his reſpects to the Jacobins. The letter was in- 
deed written, but had not arrived when Du- 
mourier entered the hall of the aſſembly. All 
the members had red caps on their heads, and a 
cap was offered to Dumourier as he was mount- 
ing the tribune. He was compelled to put it 
on, or imprudently to ſubje& himſelf to very 
great riſks. Dumourier ſaid little in the tribune. 


Having aſſured them that, when war ſhould be 
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declared, he would quit his pen to ſerve them 
with his ſword, he left the hall. He was ſcarce- 
ly gone, when Pethion's letter was announced 
and read, and produced the defired effect, in 
baniſhing the caps from the Aﬀembly ; ſo that 
half an hour would have ſaved the miniſter this 
diſgrace. The public, mifled by falſe royaliſts, 
that 1s to fay, by the anti-conſtitutional party, 
have misjudged this fact, which was but a me:e 
accident. | 

At the time of Dumourier's quitting the admi- 
niſtration, the Jacobin's were become his butereſt 
*enemies. 'The General's ſucceſs in Champagne, 
had reſtored him a little to their favour, in ſpite 
of Marat's accuſations ; and he appeared at the 
club, for a quarter of an hour, on his being at 
Paris, in October 1792. But he never held any 
correſpondence with the ſociety, nor with any 
one of its members. 

Haſſenfratz, Andouin, and the other clerks of 
the war. office, were never abſent from the meet - 
ings of the Jacobins. They multiplied accuſati- 
ons againſt the General; and often demanded 
that he ſhould be compelled to appear at the bar 
to anſwer their charges. But in the midſt of theſe 
intrigues; the Jacobins were deſirous of attach- 
ing the General to their party. The majority 
uſually oppoſed his enemies; and, when Haſſen- 
fratz produced his grand accuſation reſpecting the 
embezzlement of two hundred thouſand livers, 
together withthe papers to ſubſtantiate the charge, 
the ſociety filenced him, and paſſed to the order 
of the,day. + | 5 6 

The Jacobins even employed ſeveral of their 
emiſſaries, to induce the General to attend their 
fittings. Anacharſis _ 2 uſed various _— 
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that end ; but the General always excuſed him- 
ſelf, on the ground that he could not appear at 
the ſociety till he had offered his homage to the 
Convention. Doctor Seyffer made attempts of 
the lame nature; as well as Proli, an adventurer 
of Brufſels, who was deſirous of procuring at 
leaſt an interview between the General and one 
Desfieux, a celebrated Jacobin, and one of the 
moſt active 1tinerants of the ſe, who, arriving 
at Bourdeaux, found means of diſgracing the 
inembers of the Girondine party, and of exci- 
ting the populace againſt the honeſt part of that 
great city. "pom St. Andre, who was a 
member of the Convention, and an enthuſiaſtic 
Jacobin, notwithſtanding he had the reputatiou 
of being an honeſt man, having conceived a 
great eſteem for Dumourier, although he had no 
perſonal acquaintance with the General, was ex 
tremely anxious to bring about this interview, 
and requeſted that he might be preſent. The 
General was not ſatisfied that the adventurer 
Proli, whom he deſpiſed, ſhould be the medium 
of this negociation ; however, for many impor- 
tant reaſons, he, at length, conſented to the inter- 
view. 

On the day appointed, the General was ir- 
diſpoſed ; but as he would not, by a violation 
of his word, ſeem to be wanting in reſpect to 
Desfieux and St. Andre, to both of whom he 
was a ſtranger, he made another appointment 
to meet them at the houſe of Bonne-Carrere, who 
was the intimate friend of theſe two perſons. 

The interview took place at the houſe of 
Bonne-Carrere. Desfieux appeared to the Ge- 
neral to be a man of mean capacity, and of a 
violent diſpoſition. Jean-Bon St. Andre 1 
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better informed, and more moderate. No ar- 
rangement could be made reſpecting the mode 
of the General's preſenting himſelf to the Jaco- 
bin foctety ; nor on the conduct the ſociety would 
oblerve towards him, governed as it was by 
Marat. Dumourier, therefore, declined enter- 
ing into any engagement to preſent himſelf to the 
ſociety; nor did be make any declaration of a 
contrary intention. | 

As to the trial of the King, which the General 
feared to touch upon, excepting very lightly, 
leſt he ſhould injure the cauſe by ſeeming to be 
intereſted in it, he ſaw that Desficux and Jean- 
Bonne St. Andre, were governed by ſavage rage 
againſt the King, which vented itſelf in the vileſt 
and moſt unjuſt terms ; and he perceived clearly, 
that he had nothing to hope on that point from 
theſe men. 7 ns, | 

They vehemently ſupported Pache and his 
aſſociates, and Desfeux, who called himſelf the 
organ of the Jacobins, requeſted Dumourier to 
withdraw his accuſations againſt the miniſter of 
war, whom the Jacobins, he ſaid, were determi- 
ned to preſerve in his place; and invited the 
General to join their faction in diſgracing Le Brun, 
Garat, Claviere, and above all, Roland ; which 
miniſters they conſidered as the agents of the 
Girondine party. 

The 1 now reſolved to break off theſe 
negociations entirely; and informed Bonne- 
Carrere of his determination. But he felt the 
danger to which he ſhould expoſe himſelf in 
taking this ſtep; and eſpecially in purſuing the 
plan he had laid down, and which he had an- 
nounced to the Convention, of reſigning the 
command. He well knew, that thenceforth he 


muſt either join the Jacobins, and become the 
F 2 accomplice 
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accomplice of their crimes, or deprived of the 
command, his only ſhie!d againſt his enemies, 
he ſhould be purſued on the unjuſt accuſaticns of 
Haſſenfratz, and delivered over to the execrable 
Revolutionary Tribunal, that has fince murdered 
Cuſtine on the ſlighteſt pretences. 

Dumourier therefore made up his mind upon 
the courſe he ſhould purſue ; and which he atter- 
ward adapted to the political circumſtances that 
will be related in the following chapters. Lo- 
fing all hope of ws the king, he now thought 
only of the means/of avenging his death, of 
ſaving his unfortunate queen and her ſon, and, by 
the eſtabliſhment of a limited monarch, of put- 
ting an end to the frightful diſorders that were 


_ © compleating the diſgrace and ruin of France. 


CHAP. X. 
Of the Executive Council of France, 


T was with the fix miniſters exerciſing the 

executive power in France, that General 
Dumourier tranſaRed” the chief part of his bufi- 
neſs during the twenty. ſix days that he paſſed at 
Paris. And here it will be neceſſary to obferve 
that, in a writing he publiſhed after that period, 
by an error in the preſs, twenty-ſix hours were 


put for twenty-ſix days. In conſequence of 


which error, a criticiſm appeared in one of the 
Engliſh papers, in which the general was ſeriouſ- 
ly reproached with aſſerting he had performed, 
in twenty-ſix hours, the buſineſs of twenty-ſix 


days. 
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The miniſters were Roland, to whom we will 
give a chapter apart. He was hated by the other 
five, who cgncealed all they could from him. 
They were themſelves divided into two very 
oppoſite parties. One was compoſed of Le Brun, 
miuiſter of foreign affairs, whom Dumourier had 
made firſt clerk, and who was very fit for that 
ſituation, being induſtrious and well informed; 
but he had neither ſufficient dignity nor energy 
of mind to act for himſelf, and was rendered 
deceitful by his timidity of character, even 
toward his beneſactor, although he ſtill regarded 
him as neceſſary to his ſupport. He had diſmiſ- 
ſed from his office Marat and Noel, two men 
neither deficient- in talents nor honeſty; had 
appointed no perſon to ſuperintend the buſineſs 
of the office, and to diſtribute the work to the 
different ſuperior clerks; and he had taken for 
his principal ſecretary a man of the name of 
Iſabeau, whoſe reputation was none of the faireſt. 
Occupied, like miniſters of former times, by 
intrigues for the preſervation of his place, he was 
more influenced by the Jacobins than became a 
man, to whom Briſſot, Condorcet, and the other 
heads of the Girondine party dictated the policy 
of his foreign negociations. 

Of the faction of Le Brun was Garat, mini- 
ſter of juſtice, a man of an able and upright 
mind, and to whom no reproach could be made 
excepting that, by an adulation unworthy of 
himſelf, he had endeavoured to apologize for the 
well known murders of the firſt days of Septem- 
ber. Grouvelle, although only ſecretary of the 
council, may be conſidered as having all the in- 
fluence of a miniſter, ſince he aſſumed much au- 
thority and gave his opinion, and decided on 
every thing. He was aman of letters, overbear- 
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ing, and open in his avowal et bold and extra- 
vagant notions of liberty. 

On the other ſide was Pache, miniſter of war, 
a man of ſenſe, and poſſibly an honeſt man, but 
1gnorant and blindly devoted to the Jacobin party. 
He had a wife and daughter, equally ugly and ill 
tempered, who frequented the clubs and even the 
haunts of the Marſeillois, to demand the king's 
death. The war- office was become a club, breath- 
ing nothing but blood and carnage. The clerks 
always wore the red cap at their deſks, and uſed / 
the phraſes thou and ſhee to every one, even to 
the miniſter, who himſelf affected a flovenly dreſs, 
and courted the Pariſian populace, by Wi 
their manners. 
The fame diſguſting ſcene preſented itſelf in the 

office of the Marine department, from which all 
the clerks of character and experience were driven, 
to make way for ignorant and furious Jacobins, 
who notwithſtanding the filthineſs of their appear- 
ance, had acquired immenſe fortunes. | 

The war-othce and that of the marine depart- 
ment, united 1n preſenting an addreſs to the Nati- 
onal Convention, figned alſo, as it was faid, by 
the two miniſters, demanding that the king ſhould 
be put to death, Monge, the miniſter of the ma- 
rine, was an academician, had been an excellent 
lecturer in hydrography, and ſeemed a man of 
ſimple manners, but was a little ungracious in his 
behaviour. He was entirely devoted to Pache; 
and, in concert with him, ported the Jacobin 
faction in the council. 

Claviere, miniſter of the finances, although he 
was connected with and ſupported by the Girond- 
iſts, and was the relation of Briflot, frequently 
joined the other faction, from a love of contradic- 
tion, and becauſe it was the moſt active and pow- 


erful. Like the reſt, he thought of nothing but 
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of preſerving his place, which Cambon, and the 


committee of finance were endeavouring to ſup- 
preſs. 

Such was the executive council of France, in 
the moſt critical period of her exiſtence. An ob- 
vious and fad reflection naturally preſents itſelf; 
the French revolution, under the pretence of equa- 
lifing all men, has debaſed all men. Moſt of the 
Jacobins, belonged to the loweſt claſs of the peg- 
ple; and, unable to find among themſelves perſons 
equal to the firſt ſtations, they lowered the nature 
of thoſe ſtations to their own level. Hence there 
is neither dignity, nor Character, in the govern. 
ment: nor * e a ſenſe of duty, in 
the people; and the populace, unlike the Athenian 
democracy, are drunken and ſavage ſlaves, uſurp- 
ing the place of the Spartans. The antient go- 
vernment was deſtroyed to remedy the abuſe of 
diſtributing places among the nobles, without any 
regard to their moral capacities. Yet, inſtead of 
the Revolution replacing them by men of talents, 
it has filled theu ſeats with artful and impudent 
plebeians. | 

France cannot efcape her entire ruin, but in 
freeing herſelf from the ſubaltern tyrants that in- 
vade every department. Unhappily, ſhe no long- 
er has the means in her own hands, fince theſe 
tyrants are maſters of the money, arms, power, 
and authority of the nation. But the ignorance 
and barbarous rage of this horde is deſtructive of 
itſelf; and foreignarms will reſtore the ancient deſ- 
potiſm, inſtead of forming that juſt equilibrium 
h the talents of men and the employments 
of the ſtate. that conſtitutes the perfection of go- 
vernment. This ſtate of things however, cannot 
remain long; becauſe the love of liberty is too 
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deeply rooted in France to be ever again wholl 
deſtroyed; and the reſtoration of deſpotiſm will 
beget another revolution, the moment that foreign 
troops ſhall be withdrawn from the country, and 
ſhall leave the nobles of France, ſcattered over 
that vaſt kingdom, to the vengeance of the people, 
called down on their heads by the abule of their 
ſhort lived triumph. 2 

The council did not interfere in the fate of the 
kiag. Le Brun and Garat, ſeemed to apprehend 
the conſequences of the trial ; but they feared to 
employ the means, or to indulge in the idea, of 
putting a ſtop to: it, or of ſuſpending it; and con- 
fined themſelves to a declaration, that it was un- 
fortunate for France that fuch a trial had commen- 
ced. Roland was the moſt terrified of all the 
miniſters at this trial; becauſe, in reflecting on the 
imprudence, and on the injuſtice of his former 
complaints againſt the King, no doubt he felt that 
he was the principal cauſe of the King's danger. 
He relented and was ſilent. It belonged to the 
malignant mind of Claviere, to rejoice at the trial; 
and beſide, he had always diſcovered a perſonal 
hatred againſt Louis XVI. As to Pache and Mon- 
ge, they canvaſſed openly for the King's death. 
And Grouvelle declared, that it was neceſſary to 
the honour of the republic, that he ſhould die. 

The open and bitter quarrels that exiſted be- 
tween the miniſter of war and the generals, on 
the complaints made by the latter reſpecting the 
armies, and the providing of neceſſaries for the 
troops, could never bring the council to take any 
ſtep in its collective capacity relative to thoſe ſub- 
jects. Every one of the miniſters reſerved an 
excluſive authority in his own department; and 
Pache laid before the council, as well as 12: 
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the Committee of war, ſtatements which were al- 
together falſe, and which were uniformly oppoſed 
by new complaints from the Generals, and by the 
reports of the Commiſſioners of the Convention 
with the armies. The council heard all the re- 
ports and complaints, but they ſtill upheld the 
committee of contracts, which was ſecretly influ- 
eaced by Claviere, the friend of Bidermann, who 
was at the head of the committee; and the affairs 
of the armies were conducted as before. No pro- 
viſion was made either for the cloathing, ſubſiſt- 
ence, or accoutrements of the troops, nor for 
the hoſpitals, nor for the ammunition that was 
wanted in the frontier places, nor for the works 
neceſſary to put them in a ſtate of defence. At 
that time, the Jacobins had reſolved to place one 
of their faction at the head of the municipality, 
and had promiſed to make Pache mayor of Paris; 
he, therefore, gave himſelf little uneaſineſs reſ- 
petting the future embarraſſments of the war 
department; which Haſſenfratz and Meuſnier 
were to quit along with him. 

The more we reflect on the conduct of the 
Jacobins, the more are we loſt in conjecture reſ- 
pecting the ſpirit by which they were guided. It 
is certain, that they have been continually in- 
duſtrious to diſorganize France, and to render 
uſeleſs the immenſe reſources ſhe poſſeſſed for 
the defence of her liberty ; they have ruined the 
fleets and armies ; they) have impriſoned or dri- 
ven out of the kingdom, the ableſt officers ; they 
have laviſhed the treaſures of the nation in wild 
and ineffectual expences; they have deſtroyed the 
commercial and politieal connections of France 
with other nations; and have ſet every nation at 

defiance ; 
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defiance; aud it cannot be doubted, that the ſo- 
ciety has been influenced by Engliſh, Italians, 
Flemings, and Germans, pretending to be furious 
Jacobins, and who were known to be the ſpies of 
foreign governments. In this claſs may be rank- 
ed Clootz, Marat, Chabot, Pio, the Jew Eph- 
raim, De Buſcher, and many others. 

The decree of the 15th of December, far 
from being diſapproved of by the council, was 
ſupported by every one of the members. Le 
Brun had been ſecretary to the people of Liege, 
during this revolution, to which * had given his 
ſupport, by a periodical work, entitled, The 
Journal of Europe.” This paper was not ill 
written; and it was in conſequence of ſeeing 
it that Dumourier had placed him at the depart- 
ment of foreign affairs. Le Brun was of opinion, 
as well as moſt of the other revolutioniſts of 
France, that a revolution could not be ſucceſsful 
without being attended by a complete diſorgani- 
zation ; ſo that he could not fail to approve of a 
decree, calculated to diſorganize a people, who 
had the misfortune to call upon us for aid. The 
principles of Dumourier, which inclined him to 
reſpect the liberty, property, and opinions of 
others, could not be very acceptable to Le Brun, 
But Le Brun was filent on the ſubject to Dumou- 
rier although he, 1n concert with Marat, Chepy, 
and his other emiffaries, had eſtabliſhed a del. 
tructive engine in Belgium, under the name 
of the Revolutionary Committee. The General 
complained to the miniſter of the language and 
conduct of Chepy, deſiring he might be recalled, 
as being dapgerous to the affairs of France in 
Belgium. Le Brun, however, not only counte- 
nanced Chepy. but gave him new inſtructions that 


greatly extended his power. 
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In the ſame manner, while the General was 
ſoliciting che revocation of the decree of the 
15th of December, the council appointed, on 
the recommendation of the Jacobins, thirty-two 
commiliioners of the Executive Power, to whoſe 
ſituation was annexed the ſalary of 10,000 livres, 
beſide the expences of their journey, and the 
profits of their robberies. Theſe commiſſioners 
were furniſhed with ridiculous inſtructions, in 
which the council feigned to confine their au- 
thority within narrow bounds ; but the com- 
miſſioners paid no regard to their inſtructions, 
having themſelves given an arbitrary latitude 
to their power. Theſe miſcreants inflifted the 
greateſt wrongs on the Belgians, and cauſed 
among that people an utter abhorrence of the 
French name. 

The plan of the campaign remained yet to be 
fettled. Cambon had aſſerted that France main- 
tained 600,000 troops. It was now the 15th 
of January, and the council neither knew' how 
many troops France really had on foot, nor 
how many enemies ſhe would have to contend 
with, in the campaign. The general ſtated to 
the council that, although all Europe ſhould de- 
clare againſt France, ſhe having no civil war, 
(for the revolt in La Vendee had not yet broken 
out) might defend her frontiers with three hun- 
dred and ſeventy thouſand men (the fixth part 
of them being cavalry) excluſive of the garriſons 
and troops of the fleet, by ſtanding on the defen- 
five on the ſouth and on the banks of the Rhine, 
and confining their offenſive operations to the 
frontiers extending from the Mogelle to Dunkirk. 
The general propoſed to diſtribute the troops = 
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the following manner : 80,000 men to compoſe 
the army of Belgium; 40,000 men that of the 
Ardennes; a corps of 20,000 to be poſted on 
the Mozelle, to keep open the communication 
between the armies of the Ardennes and that 
of the Rhine; 50,000 to compole the army of 
the Rhine; a relerve of. 20,000 men to be placed 
at Chalons or Soiſſons; a corps of 15,000 at Ly- 
ons, to watch Switzerland and Piedmont ; 40,000 
for the army of Savoy and countries of Nice and 
Provence; 25,000 for the army of the Pyrennees; 
40,000 for the coaſt of the Weſt, from Bayonne 
to Breſt; and 40,000 for the coaſts along the 
channel, from Breſt to Dunkirk. All theſe ar- 
mies might mutually aſſiſt each other; and, as 
the whole of France was armed, even ſhould the 
enemy penetrate any part, it was not to be doubt. 
ed they would be repulſed or overwheelmed, 
General Dumourier alfo propoſed that Cuſ- 
tive's army, which had already evacnated Franc- 
fort, ſhould fall back upon Landau, leaving a 
garriſon in Mayence ſufficient to compel the king 
of Pruſſia to loſe three or four months before that 
place, which would afford time to put the fortified 
towns of Alſace, Lorraine, and the Ardennes, 
into a proper ſtate of defence, and to make the 
enemy on that fide loſe the reſt of the campaign. 
The general further propoſed that the great- 
eſt efforis ſhould be made to puſh the cam- 
ign on with vigour on the fide of Belgium, 
Fools that being a flat country without fortified 
places, or even without any of thoſe naturally 
ſtrong ſituations of country, which ſtand in 
the place of fortreſſes, the fate of the war in 
theſe provinces muſt be decided by battles. 
On this ſcheme, if the Frengh ſhould be victo- 
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rious, the greater part of the French army might 

ſs the Rhine; and if unſucceſsful, might re- 
tire behind the fortreſſes of Flanders and Artois ; 
however the whole campaign might paſs without 
the French lines being broke in upon in this 
quarter. 

Inſtead of this plan, which Dumourier laid 
before the Comnuttee of General Safety, as well 
as the Executive Council, La Clos, who had 
Juſt been appointed to the command in India, pro- 
poſed that they ſhould inſtantly fend him out 
with 15 veſſels and 15,000 men, which meaſure 
neceſſarily involved a war with England and 
Holland, although it had then been very eaſy 
and was very neceſſary to the ſafety of France 
to have avoided that war. 

The object of this expedition of La Clos was 
to make himſelf maſter of the Cape of Good 
Hope and the Iſland of Ceylon; and afterward, 
to join Tippoo Saib and to attack Bengal. 

Kellermann, on paying his reſpects to the Na- 
tional Convention, on his departure to take the 
command of the army of Dauphine, Which 
amounted to nearly twenty thouſand men (ex- 
eluſive of the army of the country of Nice, un- 
der General Biron, from ten to twelve thou= 
ſand men) received orders from the preſident 
to go and conquer Rome ; and the general grave- 
ly anſwered, that he took his leave to go to 
Rome. This army had alſo been weakened by 
drawing between ſeven and eight thouſand men 
from it, for the fleet that lay at Toulon, deſtined 
to conquer Sardinia. This expedition was un- 
dertaken in the moſt ſtormy part of the year, in a 
narrow ſea, abounding with rocks and iſlands ; and 
part of the fleet was loſt and the expedition 
tailed, 

The 
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The army of the Pyrenees conſiſted only of an 
extenſive eſtabliſnment of ſtaff officers, without 
troops. Vet the Convention had reſolved upon 
conquering Spain, and had deſtined 40,000 men, 
that were not raiſed, and General Servan, for 
the purpoſe. There were no troops on the coaſt 
of the weſt and north; excepting ſome weak gar- 
riſons at Belleiſle, and at two or three other places 
on that coaſt. There was no army of reſerve. 
Fifty thouſand men were wanting tocomplete the 
army of Belgium and that of the Ardennes ; the 
army of Alſace did not amount to 20,000 men, 
excluſive of 22,000 ſhut up in Mayence ; and the 
army off the Mozelle did not amount to 12,000 
men. 

In order therefore to put the plan of General 
Dumourier in execution there were wanting more 
than 150,000 men; together with the proviſions} 
arms and clothing for this Jarge body of troops. 
Above all, France was in want of cavalry. The 
armies of Belgium and of the Ardennes required 
a body of 20,000 cavalry; and the two armies 
had not 6,000 ; and they were in want of 15,000 
artillery horſes. | 

The general's plan was adopted; the 370,000 
men were decreed to be raiſed; and a few alte- 
rations made in the diſtribution of the troops ; 
but this was all that ever was done toward the 
execution of the plan. However, the general ob- 
tained an order a few days before his departure 
for 15,000 men of the new-raiſed battalions to 
march from the third line m Picardy, Flanders 
and Artois, where they were altogether uſeleſs, 
into maritime Flanders, 

Independent of the Executive Council, from 


which (as Le Brun and Garat ſuſpected) a great 
many 
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many projects were concealed, eſpecially thoſe 
reſpecting foreign politics, there were two pri- 
vate comnuttees held at the houſe of General 
Dumourter, which ſeemed to diſpoſe of the fate 
of the empire; and which in fact produced no- 
thing. They were compoſed of the two mini 
ters Le Brun and Garat and thoſe members of 
the Girondine party, Condorcet, Pethion, Gen- 
ſonne and Briflot. It is probable that the only ob- 
ject of che party, in eſtabliſhing theſe committees, 
was that their exiſtence ſhould be known to Pa- 
-F18, in order to beget an opinion that the general 
was entirely devoted to them; and thereby to 
ſtrengthen the party, by the acquiſition of his 
friends. Le Brun even ſeemed unwilling that the 
negociations then carrying oa with England and 
Holland ſhould be at all enquired into*by the 
committees; and requeſted the general to for- 
bear touching on the ſubject; and it was never ir- 
troduced. 

Briſſot boaſted of his plans for the conqueſt of 
Spain and Italy; but the general eaſily detected 
the folly of his calculations. 

The ſituation of the republic with Switzerland, 
was an intereſting ſubject. The maliguity of Cla- 
viere, had been lately. gratified, in compelling 
General Monteſquieu to become an exile to eſcape 
the fangs of his perſecutor the vile Du Bois de 
Crance ; and, in diſorganizing Geneva, his na- 
tive country. Brifſot and his adherents maintain- 
ed, that it was neceſſary to compel the Swiſs Can- 
tons, to abandon their neutrality ; or, in caſe of 
refuſal, to attack them; and it is probable that 
in this they were acted upon by the agents of the 
combined powers, to whom 1t was very important 
that Switzerland ſhould join the confederacy. 
The general proved by arguments, drawn from 
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the relative ſituations of France, Switzerland, 
and the Combined Powers, to which theſe meta- 
phyſicians were ſtrangers, that it was prudent to 
conciliate the good diſpoſitions of the Helvetic 
body towards France ; yet, at the ſame time, to 
maintain an army of 15,000 men to cover Lyons, 
and to be ready on any emergency on that ſide. 
Dumourter was the more deſirous of preſerving 
this neutrality, becauſe 1t was during his admini- 
ſtration, that the event of the difarming the regi- 
ment of Erneſt happened at Aix. At that peri- 
od, he made every compenſation he could to that 
brave regiment, for the injuſtice of his country- 
men ; he preſented the red ribband to the two 
principal officers, and provided for the ſafety of 
their retreat with their men to the frontiers. 
General Dumourier always exerted every means 
in his power to preſerve peace with Switzerland; 
a meaſure that was ſo juſt, and ſo neceſſary to 
the welfare of the two- nations. But he muſt 
own, that his efforts have leſs contributed to that 
difficult taſk, than the prudent and firm conduct 
of Colonel de Weiſs, a member of the ſovereign 
council of Berne, and a writer diſtinguiſhed by 
works which diſplay extenſive knowledge, ener- 
gy of mind, and goodneſs of heart. This officer, 
without poſſeſſing any oſtenſible diplomatic cha- 
racer, was reſpected by the miniſtry, was liſten- 
ed to in the committees, and had even acquired 
an influence in the Convention. Tranquil when 
ſurrounded by danger, and uncorrupted in the 
midſt of crimes, he had the courage to ey to one of 
the leaders of faction, I know that you can cauſe me 
to be arreſted or maſſacred ; but proofs of your vil- 
lainy that would bring you to the ſcaffold in eight 
days, are within my reach : I demand that a 75 
pw | p 
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ble conduct on the part of France, toward my couu- 
try, be the price of my ſilence. 

On another trying occaſion, when a ſuperior of- 
ficer had bluntly interrupted him, in the midſt of 
a ſentence, todemand if, daring to ſpeak the lan- 
guage he held, he had a 100,000 meu at his beck 
in the Fauxbourgs of Paris, Nv, he answered 
haughtily, IT am fingle ; but I have a hundred thou- 
ſand republican ſentiments m my heart of which you 
are deſtitute. He was applauded by his audience; 
and continued his diſcourſe. | 

His work entitled, 4 rapid ſurvey of the relative 
intereſts of the Helvelic body, and the French Repub- 
lic, which was publiſhed in a crifis of great dan- 
ger to both countries, expoſed and defeated the 
hoſtile projects of a faction, towards Switzerland, 
on the eve of execution; and it is very probable 
that, without the foreſight and courage of Colo- 
nel de Weiſs, war had been declared againſt the 
Helvetic body before the end of February. Va- 
rious ſecret preparations were already making for 
an attack upon Switzerland, in purſuit of an ill 
digeſted plan of Robert, Claviere, and other 
Swiſs emigrants. The attack was to be made on 
three points at once. A column, compoſed of 
part of the army of the Upper Rhine, and aug- 
mented by new levies, was to take Baſle by ſur- 
prize, or aſſault, and keep the Auſtrians in check. 
Another column, drawn from the army of the 
Alps, was to blockade Geneva, where the French 
had numerous partizans, and to penetrate by Ver- 
ſoix into the Pays de Vaud. The third diviſion, 
compoſed of choſen troops, was to march ſudden- 
ly by the Paſs of Porentru, already occupied by 
4 rench, againſt Berne, whoſe treaſury, gra- 
naries, and arſenal, excited the cupidity of the 
projectors of this plan. Berne had been already 
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ſecretly reconnoitred ; and, although it be nearly 
ſurrounded by a rapid and deep river, it was ex- 
peed that the place would be carried, by pour- 
ing in bombs and red-hot balls from the neighbeur- 
ing heights, before the Swiſs militia could aflem- 
ble with force to oppole the attack. The projec- 
tors of the plan allo expected a powerful diverſi- 
on to be made in their behalf, by the dilcontented 
party, (whoſe numbers were greatly exaggerated) 
of the Lower Valais, Neuf-Chatel, Pays de Vaud, 
Soleure, Lucerne, and Fribourg. his laſt city 
was deſtined to be an object of ſignal vengeance, 
on account of ſome offence ſhe had commined 
reſpecting the aſſignats. The popular govein- 
ments were to be informed that theſe hoſtilities 
would not affect them, and that France would 
continue to preſerve peace with them. As to the 
other cantons, the commiſhoners and ſeditious 
preachers were to overthrow their conſtitutions, 
{tir up the poor againſt the rich, maſſacre, impri- 
fon, or baniſh the magiſtrates and principal citi- 
zens, ſeize upon ſpecie, proviſions, horſes, and 
arms, compell men of property to emigrate that 
their eſtates might be confiſcated, outrage religi- 
on, and in the name of liberty and the public 
good to rum this free and happy people, and re- 
duce them to ſlavery. The expedition was to 
have been prompt; but the exploſion was pre- 
vented, and Claviere and Briſſot, overawed by 
Weiſs, laid aſide a project in which Switzerland, 
from the character of the times, had every thing 

to hazard. | 
The conqueſt of Rome and Spain, were defer- 
red till armies could be raiſed to march againſt 
thoſe countries. As to all other affairs, the ſit- 
tings of theſe two committees were as fruitleſs as 
were the deliberations of the committee of gene- 
ral ſafety, aſſd thoſe of the executive council. 
; Dumourier 


6 


Dumourier could not, by any motive, obtain of 
them the accompliſhment of any object, calcula- 
ted to ſerve the nation. 
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CHAP. XI. 


The Retreat of Roland from the Adminiftration. 


T. the time of the king's death, Roland, 
who had long ftrove to maintain his fitu- 
ation in the miniſtry, againſt the will of the Ja- 
cobins, as well as againſt the real mclinations of 
his own party, ſent a letter to his colleagues an- 
nouncing his reſignation. The miniſters never 
appeared more chearful than on the day they re- 
ceived this letter, and the council appeared more 
like a ſchool relieved from the reſtraints of a 
troubleſome pedant, than a grave meeting of 
Stateſmen. Roland's reſignation, made part of 
a compromiſe between the Jacobin and the Gi- 
ronde parties, in which it was agreed, that both, 
Roland and Pache ſhould quit the miniſtry. But 
the conſequences were very different to thoſe two 
miniſters, the latter of them acquiring a ſituation 
of more real importance than any in the miniſtry ; 
while the former remained more than ever 
expoſed to the inſults and perſecutions of the 
Jacobins. | 
This ſacrifice made of Roland by his party, is 
another inſtance of the cowardice of that faction, 
who ought never ought to have abandoned a man, 
of whoſe ſervices they had availed themſelves 
without any reſpect to his peace or ſafety, In 
truth, the whole conduct of Roland, in his pub- 
lic character, was a miſtaken policy, which ex- 
poſed himſelf and his party to continual danger. 
Roland did not poſſeſs much ſtrength of * 


* 


but had acquired extenſive inſormation on the dif. 
ferent branches of trade and manufactuics ; and, 
if it had been expedient to divide the duties of 
the adminiſtration of the home department, 
which was too extenſive and too complicated 
for a mind of ſuch little energy, it is probable, 
he would have made an excellent miniſter of 
commercial concerns. He was upright in his 
deſigns, aud was poſſeſſed of a mild and philan- 
thropic diſpoſition ; but the defire of appearing a 
rigid moraliſt induced him to aſſume a ſeverity of 
character unnatural to him. He hoped to reſem- 
ble Cato the Cenſor, and had adopted his turn of 
converſation, at once cold and xepulſive, but 
without the genius and boldneſs of that celebra- 
ted man. In his dreſs he was nice and ſingular, 
following the faſhions of former times ; but this 
was at leaſt leſs diſpleaſing than the ſlovenly affec- 
tion of the Jacobins. His deportment was grave, 
and not unbecoming the dignity of his ſtation. He 
was indefatigable in the application of his talents. 
But he loved too much to gratify the will of the 
people, and was tbo ready to believe that the 
higher orders were oppreſſive and unjuſt ; and 
this diſpoſition, that becomes dangerous when it is 
too generally indulged, conducted him habitually 
into precipitate and imprudent meaſures. He was 
candid in his examination of the ſubjects belong- 
ing to the other departments of the government, 
ſuch as thoſe relating to the armies, the marine, 


good faith, he would no longer admit of any ref- 
pouſibility of the council in a collective capacity; 
92. | | and 
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and his pertinacity in refuſing to anſwer for any 
meaſures but thoſe that were the conſequence of 
his direct orders begat a greater hatred of him 
than ever among his colleagues. 

The temper and qualities of Roland would 
have fitted him well enough for the miniſtry had 
the republic, been ſettled on its foundations, and 
if the times had been more free from the violence 
of party rage, for he was a rigid republican. 
This difooktionwas the cauſe of his ill conduct 
to Louis the XVI. and of that imprudent ſtep of 
delivering into the hands of the Convention the 
fatal cheſt containing the monarch's paſſive * cor- 
reſpondence, in which thoſe baſe men found pre- 
texts for the martyrdom of that unfortunate 
prince, 

Perhaps it was prejudicial to the intereſts of 
Roland that he was governed by his wife, who 
was a woman of fine talents, and whom he ac- 
knowledged to be the critic, that gave a poliſh to 
his numerous works ; but certainly it was among 
his misfortunes to be ſurrounded by ignorant and 
deſigning journaliſts, who compoſed, under his 
directions, thoſe verboſe harangues that covered 
the walls and public buildings of Paris ; for the 
Jacobins had the addreſs to turn this engine of 
faction againſt him and his party. 


* Paſſive! Such is the word in the original, and it is 
printed in Italics. Dumoiurier ſeems to have thought that 
Louis XVI. was innocent, becauſe he had not courage or 
capacity to contrive the means of injuring the nation. Sup- 

fing he is not miſtaken in that concluſion, he ſeems to 
Lo — that he was conceding one of the great pointe, 
infiſted upon by the friends of Democracy, that it is in vain 
to have an innocent king, if his miniſters, miſtreſſes, wives, 
or favourites, be not innocent alſo; as it would be in vain 
that theſe latter ſhould be innocent, if the king be avaricious, 
fleceitful, or tyranical, T. 

Among 
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Among the women who have riſen to celebrity 
during the French revolution, no one has acted a 
more conſpicuous or noble part than that of Ma- 
dame Roland. She was betweeu thirty and forty 
years of age, had a lively and healthy counte- 
nance, and a moſt intereſting tigure ; ſhe dreſſed 
with great taſte ; converſed with ability, although 
perhaps with too much wit and refinement ; ſhe 
was innocently gay, and had placed herſelf at the 
head of a party conſiſting of metaphyſicians, 
ſcholars, members of the Convention, and mi- 
niſters, Every day theſe partizans of Madame 
Roland paid their reſpects to her, and on the Fri- 
day of every week they dined at her houſe, where 
the conduct and politics of ſtateſmen took their 
character from Madame Roland's opinions. None 
of the wives of the other miniſters were admitted 
to theſe meetings. 

It would be unjuſt not to notice the ſpirit with 
which Madame Roland conducted herſelf under 
an inſult of the Jacobins, at a time when her 
huſband's name had already fallen into great diſ- 
credit. Interrogated at the bar of the Conventi- 
on, reſpeRing the injnrious accuſations of an un- 
principled man named Viard, ſhe ſaid, I am the 
wife of citizen Roland; I bear the name of a virtu- 
ous man, to whom I am proud to be allied. Certain- 
ly it required all the malignity of the Jacobins to 
perſecute fuch a woman. 1 

Although Madame Roland poſſeſſed much good 
ſenſe, ſhe permitted it to be ſeen that ſhe govern- 
ed her huſband, and thereby did a diſſervice to 
his reputation, for which ſhe could not compen- 
ſate by the value of her councils. It was Madame 
Roland that ſelected Pache and Lanthenas to aid 
her huſband in his adminiſtration ; and the for- 

mer 
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mer of them ſo entirely gained the confidence of 
| Roland, that he was appointed miniſter of war 
through Roland's intereſt. Pache was no ſooner 
the colleagne of Roland, than he became his 
enemy, and ſought by every means to ruin him, 
and {or that purpoſe he did not heſitate to become 
the partiſan of the moſt intemperate men among 
the Jacobins. The'conteſt between thoſe two mi- 
niſters was open, and their hoſtile attacks was 
without meaſure or decency. They both deſcen- 
ded from their ſituations, but with Pache it was 
only to riſe to higher power. Roland was to be 
ſubjected ta ne and more bitter misfortunes. 
Other women have alſo diſtinguiſned them- 
ſelves during the revolution, but without the dig- 
nity that has been preſerved by Madame Roland; 
excepting, indeed, it be Madame Necker, who, 
in many reſpects, may be conſidered as the rival 
of Madame Roland's fame, and whoſe age and 
experience, if it rendered her leſs agreeable to 
the thoughtleſs, gave her the advantage as the 
cCounſellor of her huſband. Mademoiſelle La 
Brouſſe, Madame de Stael, Condorcet, Paſtoret, 
Coigny and Theroigne, were either artful females, 
like thoſe who haunted the courts of former times, 
or differed in nothing from the vulgar and furious 
women of the Fauxbourgs of Paris. 
One unfortunate woman, Elizabeth Corday, 
has conſigned her name to hiſtory, by an att 
which happily for humanity will find few imi- 
_ although it delivered the earth from a mon- 
er. 

The executive council ſeemed to have under- 
gone no change by the retreat of Roland from 
the miniſtry. During a conſiderable period be- 
fore his refignation, he had been entirely _ 
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pied in brooding over his vexations, the attacks 
of his enemies, and the means of his defence. 
Every ſatire of the Jacobins that was directed 
againſt him, begat in his apprehenſion the obliga- 
tion of juſtifying himſelf to the Convention ; and 
the members of the Convention, who, perhaps, 
were more irritated by the auſterity of Roland's 
virtue, than by the petulence of his ſpinit, ſaw 
nothing in thoſe homilies but an inſupportable 
pride. His own party, no longer deriving repu- 
tation from his name, had, in truth, renounced 
him; and had very ignorantly reſolved to ſacri- 
fice him, Roland flattered himſelf that his reſig- 
nation would not be accepted, and he remained 
in the houſe appropriated to the miniſter of the 
Home Department, till he was no longer permit- 
ted to doubt. of his fate. During the latter part 
of his adminiſtration, he ſeldom flept in. this 
houſe ; as the Jacobins, to terrify him, frequently 
ſent bands of the fœderates io make excurſions 
during the night round the houſe, In this man- 
ner were the repreſentatives of the executive 
power treated in France, Le Brun and Claviere 
have been fince accuſed and impriſoned; and 
Garat was accuſed and arreſted after having reſign- 
ed. So ferocious has been the character of this 
revolution that, of the men who have had an 
eminent part in it, ſuch only have been out of 
the reach of a violent death as haye fled and are 
in exile. 
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CHAP. XII. 


Negocialions with Holland and England, 


RANCE, at that period, had no other decla- 
red enemies than Auſtria, Pruſſia, and Sar- 
dinia. She had difplayed a ſupertortty over thoſe 

wers during the preceding campaign which 
would have been entirely deciſive, if, according 
to the plan of General Dumourier, Cuſtine, in- 
ſtead of paſſing the Rhine tolevy an inconſidera- 
dle contribution on Frankfort, and for which 
France paid ſo dearly, had made himſelf maſter 
of Coblentz, where there was no garriſon; and if 
the wants of the army had been ſupplied, ſo that 
the army of Belgium might have taken up its 
winter quarters along the banks & the Rhine, 
from Cleves to Cologne; that of the Ardennes, 
from Cologne to Andernach; that of the Mo- 
zelle, from Andernach to Mayence, including 
Coblentz ; and that of Alface, from Mayence to 
Landau, including Spires. This poſition would 
have - compelled the county of Luxembourg to 
have furrendered, by cutting off its ſupplies of 
proviſions. The armies would have had behind 


them a country on which, whether it were neuter 


or an enemy, they might loug have ſubſiſted; and, 
by. opening the campaign early in the ſpring, 
might have paſſed the Rhine without difficulty, 
and have penetrated into the center of Germany, 


where the French would have been received with 


open arms, if they had poſſeſſed the prudence to 
have forborne from exciting terror in the inhabi- 
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tants by unjuſt decrees and by the ſending of rapa- 
ci us commilhoners to commit violence, inſults 
and robberies. 

This great plan was neglected; yet France 
might have ſuſtained herſelf with reputation and 


eflect againſt her enemies who were in truth alrea- 


dy overcome, if her conduct had not draun new 
enemies upon her. 

A means exiſted, at that period, for preſerving 
Spain in her neutrality ; and by employing it the 
nation would have ſpared herlelf the guilt of a 
great crime. The king of Spain engaged with 
the Convention to remain neuter, on condition 
that the life of the unfortunate ; ouis XVI. ſhould 
be ſpared. This ſtep does honour to the Spaniſh 
monarch ; and it is difficult to imagine why the 
French princes did not follow ſo bright an exam- 
ple. The implacable, iguorant Convention re- 
jected the terms of the Spaniſh monarch with diſ- 
dain, and thereby committed a new crime againſt 
the nation, by creating her a new enemy, without 
conſulting her on the neceſſity or prudence of 
their conduct. 

The courts of London and the Hague, had for 
ſome time betrayed a hatred to the French revolu- 
tion; and the death of Louis XVI. could not 
but increaſe that hatred, But, in England, no 
part of the nation was willing to enter into a war 
againſt France, excepting the king, who coaſtder- 
ed his differences with the French as a perſonal 
quarrel. And in Holland, every party dreaded 
to be drawn into a war. It was therefore poſſible 
for France to preſerve peace with thoſe two 
countries; and, till that period, ſhe had wilely 
cultivated the good will of Holland, from whence 
ſhe drew ſpecie and proviſions; and it was caſy 
to have continued that ſyſtem, | 


In 
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In the latter end of the month of November, 
General Dumourier propoſed to the executive 
council, the taking of Maeſtricht, without which 
he could neither defend the Meuſe nor the country 
of Leige. He thought i reaſonable, after many 
examples in former wars, to take and hold this 
place, engaging by a duly authoriſed manifeſto, 
io reſtore it at the end of the war, At that period N 
his army was victorious and full of ardour. He N 
had, after the taking of the citadel of Antwerp, 
aflembled the whole of his heavy artillery at 
Tongres and Leige, in order (not to expofe the 
horſes belonging to the artillery to die for want of 
forage, as the Jacobins have ſtupidly aſſerted) but 
wo make himſelf maſter of Maeſtricht. That 
place was not as yet paliſadoed, nor provided 
with a garriſon, nor with any thing neceſſary to 
ſuſtain a ſiege. Venloo was in the ſame condition. 
Cauſes of complaint were not wanting to give a 
colour to the enterprize; and to throw the impu- 
tation of being the aggreflors upon the Dutch, if 

they ſhonld retent his conduct, for they had alrea- 
dy frequently violated the neutrality, and had re- 
cently prohibited on pain of death, all exporta- - 
tions of proviſions to France, while proviſions in 
immenſe quam ies were drawn from Holland, to 
eftabliſh magazines, on the Lower Rhine, for the 
Imperialiſts and Pruſſians. The executive coun- 
eil rejected the gercral's propoſitions, and ex- 
preſsly commanded him to preſerve the ſtricteſt 
neutrality toward Holland which injunction the 
general was punctual in obferving. They then 
Tent him an order to undertake the fiege of Lux- 
emburg during the winter; but, the general 
ſhewizg the abſurdity of the plan, it was not put 
in execution. | 
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As the executive council had thus neglected 
the opportunity of ſeizing upon Maeſtricht, which 
may be regarded as the key of the Netherlands 
on the ſide of the Meuſe, the general was of opi- 
nion that it would no longer be prudent to commit 
any hoſtility on the part of France againſt Hol- 
land, being convinced that a war with England 
muſt be the conſequence of ſuch hoſtility; and his 
advice was thenceforward to preſerve a neutrality 
with both England and Holla, with the utmoſt 
ſolicitude. 

The friendſhip of Holland was indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to enable France to hold Belgium, for 
if the Dutch delivered the paſſages of Maeſtricht 
and Venloo to the Auſtrians, the Meuſe would 
be no longer tenable, and the French would be 
compelled to abandon the countries of Leige, 
Gueldres, Lunbourg, Brabant, and Namur, and 
retreat behind the Scheld; contracting their lines 
within the country Iving between the citadel of 
Antwerp and Valenciennes. And iu the cafe of 
the Engliſh and Dutch afſembling an army in 
Datch Flanders, the French would be further for- 
ced to abandon the Scheld, and retire behind the 
river Lys, and under the fortthed places of French 
Flanders and Artois. 

At this time there were at Paris many Dutch 
refugees, victims of the Dutch revolution, and 
of the faithleſs and feeble conduct of the miniſter 
Brienne. Many among them were reſpectable 
and opulent men, who aſſured the French miniſ- 
try that their party in Holland was much 'more 
conſiderable than that of the Stadtholder, which 


indeed was true. Theſe repreſentations were diſ- 
regarded 
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regarded till the month of January, when Le Brun, 
after giving them an hearing, referred them to 
General Dumourier for his opinion reſpecting their 
reſources, and eſpecially reſpecting a plan of in- 
vading Zealand, which the Dutch patriots repre- 
ſented as eaſy to be undertaken, and certain of 
fucceſs. After a deliberate examination the ge- 
neral judged the plan to be impracticable, but 
wrote to the miniſter that he would poſtpone giv- 
ing a definite anſwer till he ſhould be at Antwerp, 
and be able more particularly to examine the 
ſeveral parts of the project; and it was reſolved 
that the Dutch refugees ſhould proceed to Ant- 
werp with their revolutionary committee; and 
orders were given to the Dutch legion, confiſting 
nearly of 10,000 men, to garriſon Antwerp, and 
to be ready to form the advanced guard of the 
French army, in caſe ot a war with Holland. 

An agent of Le Brun was appointed to attend 
the Dutch revolutionary committee; but no poſi- 
tive engagement with them was entered into, and 
all that related to them was rendered dependent 
on the iſſue of a negociation which was then on 
the point of commencing. 

At the time that Dumourier had been. miniſter 
for foreiga affairs he had ſent to the Hague, as 
miniſter plenipotentiary, Emanuel de Mavlde, a 
colonel in the French army, who had conducted 
himſelf with great prudence and ability, had pro- 
cured arms and horſes for France, and had ſo well 
reconciled his attention to the intereſts of the re- 
fugees with the reſpe& due to the government of 
the country, as to acquire 'the confidence and 


eſteem of the two factions that divided On 
18 
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This conduct, which was comformable to his in- 
ſtructions, was too moderate to be agreeable to 

the temper of the prelent times; and de Maulde 
had moreover the misfortune to be noble. Le 
Brun in particular conceived an averſion to him. 
The military committee diſapproved of his ſend- 
ing fuſees to Dunkirk. His meaſures were oppo- 
{ed on every ſide, and his intentions caluniniated, 
He was recalled ; and in his room was appointed 


Noel, whom the general had made principal clerk 


in the office for foreign affair Noel, although 
an extremely honeſt man, arriving with prejudi- 
ces againſt de Maulde and plans much leſs mode- 
rate than thoſe on which Maulde had acted, was 
very ill received; and, attributing his reception 
to de Maulde, became his enemy and acculer. 

De Maulde, on his arrival at Paris, called up- 
on the general; and told him that, if France de- 
fired to preſerve a neutrality w*:h Holland and 
England, nothing was more eaſy; that, altho? 
the miniſters of the two courts would neither 


acknowledge the National Convention, nor treat 


with Le Brun, yet the grand penſioner of Hol- 
land, Van Spiegel, and the Eugliſh Ambaſſador, 
Lord Auckland, had charged him to declare that 
they would willingly treat with General Dumou- 
rler. 

At the ſame time, Benoit, who had been agent 
of the French miniſtry at London, and had juſt 
arrived from that place, inſormed Le Brun on the 
patt of Talleyrand, late biſhop of Autun, De 

| | Talon, 
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Talon, and other French emigrants, who had po- 
litical connections with the Britiſh miuiſtry, that 
Pitt and the council of St. James's had nothing 
more at heart thah to treat for the preſervation of 
the neutrality, provided that General Dumou- 
rier ſhould be charged with the negociation, and 
ſhould proceed to England for the purpoſe of ſet- 
ling its terms, which he might eaſily accompliſh 

before the opening of the campaign. | 
This overture of the Engliſh miuiſtry was, at 
firſt, communicated to no other perſon of the Ex- 
ecutive Council than Garat and Le Brun. Garat. 
who was poſſeſſed of a ſound judgement, zealouſ- 
ly embraced the offer, and propoſed to ſend the 
general as ambaſſador extraordinary to England, 
without however ſuperſeding Chauvelin, with in- 
ſtructions to demand a deciſive anſwer reſpecting 
war or peace. The king's trial was not yet con- 

cluded, but the cruel cataſtrophe was ſufficient! 
foreſeen ; this circumſtance ſuggeſted new mk 
derations to Garat, who feared that the Engliſh 
court might be treacherous enough to detain Du- 
mourier in England, and thereby deprive France 
of her beſt general. Dumourier was compelled 
to diſſemble that he alſo ſaw the probability of 
that event, and that it was the only thing he deſi- 
red. In order that he might eſcape from the hands 
of the miſcreants who governed his country. He 
appeared to ſubſcribe to the prudence of Garat's 
precaution. It was, however, determined 
that the affair ſhould be laid before the 
council, and a propoſition be made by Garat 
N to 
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to ſend General Dumourier as Ambaſlador ex- 
traordinary to London, in conſequence of the 
overtures made by the miniſters of' England and 
Holland; to give the General inſtructions: to con- 
duct the negociation with fuitable dignity and 
with promptitude, and whatever might be the 


iſſue, to return inſtantly to put himſelf at the head 
of the armies. It was reſolved to demand from 


the Engliſh miniſtry every poſſible ſecurity for 
the perſon of General Dumourier, and for the 
full liberty of returning at his pleaſure. 

When the propofition was laid before the council, 
Claviere, Pache and Monge oppoſed it in the moſt 
decided manner, undoubtedly incited by jealouſy 
and love of oppoſition, ' for they well knew the 
diſtreſs of their reſpective departments and their 
incapability oſ ſupporting a war that would become 
ſo general. 125 | 0 A 


Dumourier was extremely afflicted with the 


fate of a meaſure which ſeemed to have promiſed 
his deliverance, as well as an important occaſion 
of ſerving his country ; but he was not diſcourged. 
He was of the opinion of Garat and le Brun that 
the deſign ſhould not be diſcuſſed any more in the 
council, but proſecute ſecretly till it ſhould be iii 
a. ſtate. to enſure ſucceſs. It was agreed that de 
Maulde ſhould depart inſtantly for the Hague, 
under the pretence of his private concerns; that 
Noel ſhould be recalled and placed elſewhere; that 
the General ſhould charge de Maulde with a letter 
for Lord Auckland, informing him that the Gene- 
ral would be at Antwerp on the iſt of February to 
viſit his troops in their winter quarters, and that 
having learnt from de Maulde, his friend, that 
Lord Auckland had ſpoken of him with eſteem 
and confidence, it would be a circumſtance of great 
pleaſure to him if an opportunity ſhould offer of 

meeting 
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meeting that nobleman on the frontiers, and that 
perhaps this interview might be beneficial to the 
intereſts of the two nations, and the cauſe of hu- 
manity. It was alſo determined that, ſhould Lord 
Auckland receive this invitation with the good 
will that was to be expected, the General ſhould 
ive him a meeting, and might even if it was 
{fas neceſſary paſs into England. 

It was Nether decided, that Maret, who had 
already been ſeveral times in England, ſhould be 
ſent to London, to learn from Mr. Pitt if he 
really deſired to treat perſonally with General 
Dumourier. Chauvelin, miniſter plenipotentiary 
of France to the court of London, did not at all 
accord with Talleyrand, who had been ſent with 
him as an adviſer in his negociation, and had not 
at all ſucceeded in the object of his enibaſly, which 
he was ambitious of conducting without the parti- 
cipation of his colleague. Many indeed were the 
obſtacles Chauvelin had to encounter; he had 
againſt him the prejudiccs of the Engliſh nation ; 
the king of England, the moſt— —* in Europe, 
and the moſt evraged againſt the French Revolu- 
tino; the French emigrants; the perſons who had 
been given him as adviſers and aſſiſtants; the 
National Convention of France; and his own in- 
experience. It was thought neceſſary if Dumourier's 


journey ſhould take place to ſacrifice Chauvelin, or 


rather, to give him ſome other embaſly ; for Du- 
mouriex, who had been the intimate friend of his 
father, and had given him the appointment to 
England. inſiſted that he ſhould be ſent to Venice or 
Florence, that he might continue his diplomatic 
career with ſucceſs. oF. | 
It appears to be but juſt to ſay a word here of the 
diſpolition that Dumourier has always diſplayed in 
his public charater. 
* Deſpotique. 
N Whe- 
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Whether it were the effe&t of good nature, 
or of a ſenſe of juſtice, he has been anxious not to 
judice the intereſts of any other perſon in the 
public employment, and has obliged and ſerved 
eat numbers; of courſe it is not greatly ſurpriſ- 
ing, that he has met with much ingratitude. 
Chauvelin, as it has been ſaid, was to be re- 
called, and Maret was to be appointed to his 
ſituation, on the general's departure from Lon- 
don; ſo that Maret was extremely intereſted in 
the ſucceſs of the negociation, and had ſtrong 
motives for ſmoothing the difficulties that might 
be in the General's way, and thereby to render his 
ſtay at the court of London as ſhort as poſſible. 
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Departure of de Maulde, of Maret, and of General 


Dumourier from Paris. 


N purſuance of theſe plans, Emanuel de Maulde, 
#7": pap to the Hague, although the death 
of the King, which happened while they were in 
avitation, ſeemed to be an event entirely deſtruc- 
tive of them; for the certainty that Holland was 
eager to preſerve peace induced Garat and Le 
Brun to believe that all reſentment excited by that 
horrible cataſtrophe would yield to the great object 
of preſerving peace, and they were not deceived. 
Maret's departure was unwiſely poſtponed, (tak- 
ing place only on the ſame day that General Du- 
mourier left Paris,) under pretence of firſt ſound- 
ing Mr. Pitt, reſpecting the General's journey to 
England, by the means of one of his friends, who 
had already been employed in the ſame capacity 
on a former occaſion by Maret. But the General] had 
reaſon to believe that Le Brun, offended that the 
Court of St. James's would neither treat with hin: 
as miniſter of foreign affairs, nor with the Conven- 
tion, was not ſorry to undermine this negotiation 
by giving ſcope to the raſh ignorance, of Briflot, 
and the folly of the diplomatic committee, who 
ſeeming to think that France had not enemies 
4 enough 
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enough to contend with, ſtudied to increaſe 
the number, by inſulting every nation. | 
Maret's miſhon was altogether unſucceſsful. 
Chauvelin had never beenacknowledged in England 
as miniſter of the Republic, the Court of St. James 
having conſidered his miflion at an end on the 
abolition of royalty in France, and having permitted 
his ſtay in London merely as an indulgence granted 
to an individual. And when the news of the cruel 
death of Louis XVI. arrived in England, Chauvelin 
was ordered to quit London in four and twenty 
hours, and the kingdom in eight days. It was un- 
der theſe circumſtances that Mart arrived in Eng- 
land, and received an order from the council, in- 
ſtantly to quit the kingdom. 
But this ill reception of Maret by the Court of 
St. James's, did not put a ſtop to the negociation in 
Holland. General Dumourier departed from Paris, 
on the 26th of ſanuary, with a mind filled with 
apprehenſions; he had not been able to prevent 
the commiſſion of an unprovoked, fruitleſs, diſ- 
raceful, and fatal crime; he had not ſucceeded 
in procuring a revocation of the decree of the 15th 
December, nor in obtaining an exception in behalf 
of Belgium, and thereby to preſerve the French 
army in caſe of retreat; nor in eſtabliſhing an 
effective adminiſtration for the ſupply of arms, 
bubſiſtence, &c. for the army; nor in his attempts 
to procure the neceſſary repairs of the fortified 
places, reinforcements of the armies, horſes for the 
cavalry, or any of that multitude of objects, the 
ſupply of which were neceſſary to the opening of 
the campaign; nor (which in every caſe was the 
greateſt of his aſſtictions) to ſave an innocent king, 
whoſe goodneſs was perſonally known to him. 
He was about to reſume the command of a diſor- 


ganiſed army, abandoning itſelf to robberies, and 
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every ſpecies of exceſs, ill armed, in want of 
cloathing, and diſperſed in the impoveriſhed vil- 
lages along the Meuſe, and the Roer. New troo 

were. daily arriving from Germany to angment the 
army of General Clairfait, who with great capacity 
had made a ſtand, and maintained himſelf between 
the Herffle and the Roer, with a comparatively 
ſmall number of troops, in want of every thing, 
and terrified at the rapidity with which the con- 
queſt of Belgium had been accompliſhed : That 
general having counteracted all the ill effects of 


their long retreat. 


The Prince of Cobourg, celebrated for his 
glorious campaign againſt the Turks, was about 
to take the command of this army. In the caſe of 
Dumourier waiting till the Prince of * Cobourg 
ſhould attack him, he was well aſſured that he 
could not refiſt that General in front, and, at the 
ſame time, the Prince of Hohenloe, who would 
attack him on his right flank by Namur, the 
citadel of which was then repairing very ſlou ly by 
the French ; and if the Engliſh and Dutch ſhould 
have time to aſſemble an army on his left flank, on 
the ſide of Antwerp and Dutch Flanders, even the 
retreat of Dumourier would no longer be ſecure, 
having to march through fifty leagues of flat coun- 
try, with a diſorderly army, purſued and almoſt 
ſurrounded by three armies more conſiderable than 
his own, and continually affailed by the Peaſants 
and the inhabitants of the cities, whom, the ex- 
ceſſes committed by order of the Convention, had 
driven to deſperation. General Dumourier, 
therefore had no other hope of diminiſhing his 

rplexitics, but the negotiation committed to the 
care of de Maulde. In truth, his confidence in 
that was conſiderable, unce Holland had the ut- 


. moſt dread of a rupture with France, being quite 


unprepared 
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unprepared for it, and having the greateſt intereſt 
in the preſervation of the neutrality. 
We are about to give an account of the further 
circumſtances of this negotiation, which was broken 
. off in the beginaing of February, by the unwiſe 
and haughty impetuoſity of the National Conven- 
tion. The abrupt declaration of war, made by 
that Aﬀembly againſt ang and Holland, gave 
France an air of perfidy, reſpecting that negotiation, 
with which the Engliſh have reproached them with 
ſome appearance of reaſon ; but the ſame charge 
may be retorted on the Engliſh, and it is probable, 
that Pitt had no other deſign than to amuſe Ge- 
neral Dumourier, to gain time to make the neceſ- 
ſary preparatives for war ; and the treaty entered 
into by the court of St. James's with the court 
of Turin, at that very period, confirms the opinion. 
So much. truth is there in the obſervation, that 
hiſtory is but a picture of the errors and crimes of 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Fruitleſs Negotiations. Declaration of War. 


MMEDIATELY on the arrival of de Maulde 

at the Hague, which was in the latter end of 
January, he preſented General Dumourier's letter 
to lord Auckland, who teſtifyed the greateſt plea- 
ſure to de Maulde on reading it, and told him that 
the intereſts of England and Holland being in- 
ſeparable in this affair, he ſhould communicate the 
propoſal to Van Spiegle ; which was no ſooner | 
done, than the latter embraced the project of a 
conference on the frontiers between the Ambaſ- 
ſador of England, the Grand Penſioner, and 
General Dumourier. 

Lord Auckland diſpatched three packet boats, 
immediately ſucceeding each other, to his court, 
and de Maulde ſent his ſecretary to Antwerp, 
where the General had arrived on the 2d of Febru- 
ary, after having viſited the poſts from Dunkirk to 
Antwerp. 

Throughout Picarly, Artois, and maritime 
Flanders, Dumourier found the people overwhelm- 
ed with terror and grief, at the tragical death of 
Louis the XVI. The very name of Jacobin, he 
perceived, excited equal fear and horror. In all 
the cities, however, there were numerous emiſlaries 
of the Jacobins, who ſtirred up the populace againſt 
the moderate and wiſe part of the citizens, and 


collected accuſations, little regarding whether true 
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or falſe, againſt the different adminiſtrators of thg 
departments. | 

At St. Omers and Dunkirk, there was not the 
leaſt appearance of preparations being made for the 
war, and there were ſcarcely any troops to be ſeen, 
for the miniſter of war had weakened maritime 
Flanders, to furniſh the augmentation of 10,000 
foot and 1500 cavalry, for the army in Auſtrian 
Flanders, in conſequence of the General's having 
demanded that reinforcement. The miniſter of 
war even drew new battalions afterward from 
this- country, which was part of the actual ſeat of 
the war, to form a body of 12,000 men near Cher- 
bourg, from whence the General had obſerved a di- 
verſion might be made into England, in caſe war 
with-that power could not he avoided. 

Nieuport and Oſtend, were in the ſame condi- 
tion as St. Omers and Dunkirk, not having a ſingle 
battery mounted, to prevent any veſſels of war en- 
tering thoſe ports. There were not even cannon 
for the purpoſe ; nor could any be obtained, with- 
out taking them from Dunkirk, which had not 
{ſufficient for its own fortifications. 

Dumourier, {truck with the diforder which per- 
vaded the whole country, and ſeeing that his em- 
barraſſments every moment encreaſed, extremely 
ſatisfyed with the firſt ſucceg of de Maulde's ne- 
gotiation. He inſtantly diſpatched a courier to Le 
Brun, with the original anſwer of Lord Auckland, 
which ſtated that the Britiſh miniſter and the 
grand Penſionary of Holland, had agreed to pro- 
ceed together to the frontiers to confer with the 
General; that Lord Auckland had ſent ſeveral diſ- 

atches to his court, to obtain its ſanction, and 
inſtructions relative to the conference; that he 


ſhould ſoon receive an anſwer, and that his inten- 
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tions were not to gain time, nor to retard the 
General's preparations for the campaign. 

The diſpatches of de Maulde, which accompani- 
ed thoſe of Lord Auckland, gave an account of the 
circumſtances of his interview with the Britiſh 
miniſter, and the grand Penſionary of Holland. 
Thoſe miniſters, as de Maulde was prepared to 
find, expreſſed their utter abhorrence of the atro- 
cious barbarity recently committed at Paris ; but 
as de Maulde gave them poſitive aſſurances that the 
Generalpartook of their ſentiments on that ſubject, 
and was filled with the profoundeſt indignation 
againſt the authors of the crime, that horrible affair 
did not retard the negotiation ; and it was ſettled, 
without any difliculty, that as ſoon as Lord Auck- 
land ſhould have received the inſtructions of his 
court, the conference ſhould take place at the 
Moor Dyke, on board a yatch belonging to the. 
Prince of Orange, which would be prepared to 
receive the General. De Maulde concluded by 
declaring his perſuaſion, that the conference would 
be attended with the greateſt ſucceſs. 

The General entertained the ſame hopes, and had 
preſcribed to himſelf the plan he. thought it his 
duty to follow. He reſolved not to betray the 
intereſts of his unhappy country ; on the contrary, 
it was his intention to diminiſh the number of her 
enemies, in ſettling the neutrality of England and 
Holland on a ſure baſis ; but, after he ſhould have 
rendered this laſt of his ſervices to France, he re- 
ſolved to free himſelf from the imputation of par- 
taking in the crime of his countrymen, and no 
longer to fight for. abſurd tyrants whom he was 
anxious to puniſh, - inſtead of aiding in the ſupport 
of their hideous tyranny.. He did not a 
therefore to return to Antwerp but to retire to the 


Hague, and from thence to publiſh a memorial in 


He 


juſtification of his conduct. 
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He unfolded a part of theſe deſigns in a letter to 
de Mavlde, which was communicated to the two 


% 


miniſters. They requeſted leave to take a copy of 


it, but de Maulde declined granting that permiſſion,” 


being unauthoriſed by his friend ; but at the ſame 
time he delivered Lord Auckland a letter from the 
General, informing that miniſter that he ſhould re- 
ceive with great pleaſure news. of the ſanction of 
the Britiſh court to theſe meaſures. 

At the 1r.0ment when the negotiation was in 
this promiſing ſtate, while the General conſoled 
himſelf with the hope of being freed from the in- 
ſupportable yoke of combatting, for tyrants, under 
the certainty of becoming one day the victim of 
their ingratitude and cruelty, whatever might behis 
ſucceſs ; while he thus flattered himſelf, on the /th 
of February he learnt by the public papers that the 
National Convention had declared war againſt 
Holland and England, on a report made by Briſſot 
in the name of the Diplomatic Committee. This 
news reduced him to deſpair, for it was altogether 
unexpected. He he had quitted Paris on the 26th 
of January; had arrived at Antwerp, only on the 
2d of February ; Le Brun, then, had not waited to 
receive his firit diſpatches, nor intelligence reſpect- 
ing de Maulde's negotiation. It ſeems that Le 
Brun had pr<ipitated the report of the affront 
offered to the Republic in the perſon of Chauvelin, 
by order of the king of England, to excite the 
anger of the thoughtleſ Convention, and thereby 
raiſe an inſurmountable obſtacle to the meaſures he 
had concerted with the General. 

As to Briſſot, he had, as was uſual with him, 
availed himſelf of this opportunity of inſulting 
both kings and people, in which he was zealouſly 


- ſeconded by Barrere and the Jacobins. Thus the 
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two factions united in taking a moſt diſaſtrous ſtep 
without diſcuſſion and without conſideration. 

The war was declared, but Le Brun ſent no in- 
telligence to General Dumourier, on whom the 
burthen fell with the greateſt weight, and little en- 
quiry was made in the council, whether he was 
at all in a condition to ſupport himſelf againſt 
theſe new enemies. 

On the day that General Dumourier heard of 
the declaration of war againſt Englasd and Hol- 
land, de Maulde arrived at Antwerp from the 
Hague, with a ſecond letter frum Lord Auckland, 
congratulating him on having received an autho- 
rity from his court to enter on the conference, 
which was fixed td commence on the 1oth, at the 
Moor Dyke. The General inſtantly diſpatched a 
courier, informing Lord Auckland of the declara- 
tion of war,; and obſerving, that although he mult 
admit the declaration of war to have been a little 
abrupt, he mult obſerve, it had been occaſioned by 
the conduct of the Engliſh miniſtry ; firſt, in de- 
taining two French veſſels laden with corn, not- 
withſtanding the remonſtrances of the French mi— 
niſtry to the contrary ; ſecondly, in contemptu- 
oully ordering the French Ambaſſador to quit the 
kingdom, while a negotiation was pending between 
the two nations; and thirdly, in cauſing Lord 
Auckland to publiſh, on the '2d of February, an 
addreſs to the States General, which was an in: 
ſult to the French nation, and equivalent to a de- 
claration of war. | 

The General had alſo cauſes of complaint againſt 
the Grand Penſionary Van Spiegle. He had in vain 
demanded of him the liberation of Colonel Micoud, 
a French officer, who, after -gaining a conſiderable 
uw. ſuit agaiuſt a merchant in Holland, had been 


thrown iuto priſon, through the credit of the mer 
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chant, an a vague accuſation of having ſpoken too 
freely of the government. He had driven a troop 
of French comedians from àAmſterdam without 
even granting them time to collect the ſums due to 
them; he had permitted Noel the French miniſter 
at the Hague, and Thoinville, his ſecretary, to be 
infulted by the emigrants, and had afterwards 
abruptly ordered them to quit the country; he 
had allowed the emigrants to appear in military 
uniforms at the Hague; and finally had ſuffered 
the greateſt enmity to be expreſſed againſt France 
with impunity. 

It is certain that the conduct of the courts of St. 
James's and the Hague was inexcuſable, ſince in 
the midſt of a negociation entered into (in conſe- 
quence of overtures from themſelves) with Gene- 
ral Dumourier, whom they had demanded to con- 
duct the negotiation, they had provoked the anger 
of the National Convention, whom they knew to 
be haughty and impatient, and incapable of a tem- 
perate conduct. It is but juſt therefore to reproach - 
them as well the French with the evils reſulting 

from this war, which is to be conſidered as only 
in its beginning, and which will be the ſource of 
other equally deſtructive wars. 
It may be ſaid, that providence has united all 
the people of Europe to inflict a puniſhment on the 
enormous crimes committed by the French nation; 
and perhaps to puniſh their own errors by the ca- 
lamities they will have to endure in this long, at- 
flicting and bloody conteſt. The Atheiſts of the 
National Convention, and theſe are the moſt igno- 
rant and wicked of the members, becauſe it is not 
through the influence of philoſophy that they they 
have become Atheiſts, but through the influence of 
their crimes, have conſidered what the General has 
ſaid to them reſpecting Providence in his letter of 
the 
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the 12th of March, as an unmeaning rhapſody; to 
ſuch men he has to anſwer, that Providence leaves 
us free to make a virtuous or vicious choice, but 
that from this firſt choice neceffarily reſults the 
character of our actions, good or bad; that that 
which is juſt is alone true; that which is unjuſt is 
the effect of error in the mind; that this is above 
all true with reſpect to governments; and that 
juſtice conducts nations to happineſs, and injuſtice 
to miſery ; that when a nation is univerſally in- 
fected with a licentious ſpirit, as is the caſe with 
France, all her motives and actions tend to her ruin; 
hence the fame phrenzy which induced France to 
commit the fruitleſs crime of murdering Louis 
XVI. and of treating his family as a herd of flaves, 
dictated the decree of the 1 5th of December, which 
is equally devoid of juſtice and policy, which has 
loſt the nation the good-will of every people who 
were attached to her, has infuſed diviſions into her 
councils, familiariſed her with accuſations, robbe- 
ries, and maſlacres, has begotten her filthineſs and 
grofineſs of manners ; her wantoneſs in creating 
of enemies, and indifference to the means of re- 
fiſting them; and in fine her anarchy and total 
want of order, which has already inflited upon 
her the firſt puniſhments of that long ſeries that 
awaits her. For from the moment that France 
became a Republic, ſhe degenerated into the moſt 
unfortunate country that the annals of the world 
have produced. 

We will conclude this book with a melancholy 
reflection on the condition to which France has re- 
duced herſelf by her errors; ſhe had been preſent- 
ed with a conſtitution formed in a ſhort and difficult 

riod by her firſt legiflature, which was not indeed 
perfect but highly valuable, and which every peo- 


ple of Europe admired and envied. The two fac- 
tions 
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tions that exiſted in France, in combating each 
other, nevertheleſs were of one mind to deſtroy 
this conſtitution. The court hoped to recover its 
former power and numerous means of gratifica- 
tions, and the Jacobins entirely to beat down 
royalty, which they hated, but which was ſo neceſ- 
fary to the happineſs of Frenchmen ; and wile the 
conſtitution was a theme of praiſe with all reaſon- 
able men in other parts K Europe, the French 
blamed, ſpurned and rejected it. But the merits 
of the conſtitution were unknown to the people of 
France, for they never permitted themſelves to 
judge of it but through the medium of their furious 
paſſions, | 


END OF THE FIRST PART. 
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